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43RD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CAA 


(Joint Meeting with Society of Architectural Historians) 


NEW YORK, N.Y., JANUARY 27-29, 1955 


- ; sn " 
Teursday Morning, 9:30-11:30 


1. CAA—Changing Concepts of the Antique—Barbizon Plaza, Salon. Chairman: Phyllis 
Williams Lehmann, Smith College. Speakers: Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton University, 
“Byzantine Renaissances”; Harry Bober, New York University, “Stromata and Sche- 
mata”; Bates Lowry, University of California, “Renaissance Interpretations of Vitruvius”; 
Cornelius Vermeule, University of Michigan, “The Dal Pozzo-Albani Collection of 
Drawings of Antiquities.” 


2. CAA—The Artist—Teéchnician or Humanist?—Barbizon Plaza, Barbizon Room. 
Chairman: C. Harold Gray, Juilliard School of Music (A Panel Discussion) . Participants: 
Daniel Shapiro, Bennington College; Jimmie Ernst, Brooklyn College; (and others to be 
announced ). 

Thursday Afternoon, 2:30-4:30 


CAA—Mediaeval Art—The Cloisters. Chairman: Millard Meiss, Harvard University. 
Speakers: C. R. Morey, Professor Emeritus, Princeton University, “Early Christian Gold- 
Glass’; Dimitri Tselos, University of Minnesota, “The Physiologus of Bern and the 
Carolingian Renaissance’ ; Sumner McK. Crosby, Yale University, “The Work of Pierte 
du Montreuil at St. Denis”; Ernst Kitzinger, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University, 
“Byzantine Art in the Period Between Justinian and Iconoclasm.” 


Thursday Evening, 8:00-10:00 


1. CAA—Primitive Art—Barbizon Plaza, Barbizon Room. Chairman: Frederick R 
Pleasants, The Brooklyn Museum. Speakers: Carleton I. Calkin, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, “Mochica Painted Pottery’; Pearl Primus, Columbia University, “African Masks 
and the Dance’; William Davenport, Yale University, “Hawaiian Sculpture’; Douglas 
Frazier, Columbia University, “Sculpture of the Sepik River in New Guinea.” 


2. CAA—Industrial Design and Its Historical Background—Barbizon Plaza, Salon. 
Chairman: Edgar Kaufman, Jr. Three written statements, lasting about 10 minutes each, 
read by the Chairman: Nikolaus Pevsner, “Industrial Design, Some 19th Century 
Form-Givers” ; Siegfried Giedion, ““Why the History of Industrial Design is Significant 
Today’; Rene d'Harnoncourt, “The Designer for Industry in Primitive Arts.” 

Three talks, lasting about 30 minutes each, as follows: Speakers: Eva Zeisel, Pratt 
Institute, “The Concept of The Machine at the Bauhaus and Thomas Howarth, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, ‘Industrial Influences on the Forms of Art Nouveau and the 
Arts and Crafts Movement’ (tentative); Henry Dreyfuss, Designer, ‘Industrial Design— 
Its History in the Making.” 


Friday Morning, 10:00-12:00 


1. CAA—Baroque and 18th Century Art—Metropolitan Museum Auditorium. Chair- 
man: Julius §. Held; Barnard College. Speakers: John R. Martin, Princeton University, 
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ARTIST AND SOCIETY 
A Brief Case History 


Adol ph Gottlieb 


As I understand the intent of this panel our purpose is to provide ma- 
terial of a clinical nature, our own case histories as artists perhaps, which 
may be analyzed for their sociological implications. If I express opinions 
more often than reciting facts, it is because the facts about the condition 
of the artist are well known to the point of banality and boredom; but per- 
haps opinions too may have symptomatic value. 

I find the question that has been posed difficult because I seem to suffer 
from a complex that makes me reticent to discuss the difficulties of the artist 
in relation to society. I think this springs from the fact that when I was 
a boy studying art, I became aware of and accepted the difficulties of the 
modern artist. By the age of 18 I clearly understood that the artist in our 
society cannot make a living from art; must live in the midst of a hostile 
environment; cannot communicate through his art with more than a few 
people; and if his work is significant, cannot achieve recognition until the 
end of his life if he is lucky and more likely posthumously. 

In the years that have intervened some of these dismal attitudes have 
been somewhat modified by events. Since that time there have been vast 
changes in the world and I too have changed quite a bit. Having had such a 
gloomy outlook at the start, any improvement in my situation was entirely 
unexpected. Even now when I sell a picture, I am rather surprised—that is 
surprised that any one should like it well enough to buy it. 

Among the heroes of my youth, who also at that time appeared as 
mythical giants, were Cézanne, Van Gogh and the many others who were 
the symbol of the defiant and heroic artist in a world of Philistines. There- 
fore when, in recent years, there was so much public hand wringing over 
the alienation of the artist from society, I had rather mixed feelings. It 
seemed odd to hear so much wailing when I had been brought up to accept 
the idea that it was the destiny of the artist, in our time, to be quietly dedi- 


Adolph Gottlieb, well known painter of New York, and contributor of the cover 
design on this issue of CA], read this paper at the session of CAA’s 1954 annual 
meeting entitled The Artist and Society.” 
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cated to the values of art, and to be equally dedicated to a resistance to the 
stony ignorance of aesthetic illiterates. 

I now find in 1954 what has been a personal problem for me from 
the very beginning, and what is a personal problem for every artist I know, 
has become a sociological problem that seems to concern many people who 
are interested in art. I think I should say that I have no faith in any improve- 
ment, relating to the artist's situation, that stems from a sociological interest 
in the artist—paternalistic measures such as W.P.A.’s, state aid, or other 
well meant benevolent gestures. I am inclined to think that help for the 
artist and improvement of his situation can only come from the artist himself. 
Perhaps the reticence which I mentioned that I feel in discussing the problems 
of the artist, stems from the feeling that the artist must depend upon his own 
resources in order to survive in a hostile environment. 

I have tried to indicate that I was brought up to accept the life of an 
artist as something of a lost cause. It was rather astonishing to find around 
1940 that not only did I no longer feel that the situation was hopeless but 
that on the contrary it was possible to feel quite hopeful. The hopefulness and 
renewed confidence came as a result of self-discovery. Feeling more con- 
fident, it seemed possible not only to actively resist the stony-faced public 
but also to realize that the monolithic public was itself passive and there- 
fore vulnerable. At about this time the prospects seemed so much brighter 
to me that it seemed important to separate any idea of frustration from the 
deficiencies of the general public. Some artists, I fear, fell into the trap of 
accepting the idea of alienation as an alibi for their own uncreativeness. 

This was a period of crisis and no doubt could be linked with the crisis that 
existed in other spheres. The crisis for me as an artist naturally involved 
re-evaluation of my work and also re-evaluation of my situation. It seems 
necessary to me to give this background, because I can only evaluate the 
present situation in relation to my past situations. 

In the light of what has happened since 1940, I feel that the situation 
for the artist has improved in re spect to the following factors: 

1. The American artist does not suffer from a double standard—one 
standard for American art and another for European art, at least not to the 
same extent as before. 

2. The American artist no longer has an inferiority complex in relation 
to Europe. 

3. There are no contemporary artists of our own generation who have 
become mythical figures whose shadows obliterate us. 


4, There is a feeling of utter confidence that new areas in art can be 
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explored and developed by us. No nation nor individual has a monopoly on 
art. Initiative, inventiveness and even stature are the property of those who 
have talent wherever they may be. 

5. Since we no longer have an inferiority complex, we are no longer 
either chauvinists Or expatriates, 

I would say that these are definitely assets. 

Now as to the other side of the picture, it seems to me that many 
of the unpleasant aspects of the relationship of the artist and the public have 
not changed very much—one can still say that today in America and Europe 
the artist is to a large extent exposed to an ignorant, irresponsible and anony- 
mous public whose possibly innate or potential sensibility has been corrupted 
to the point where it is incapable of responding except to what is crass. 

Having no practical or useful justification, and not being tied to funda- 
mental religious, political or social beliefs, the artist is footloose in a society 
which when it does use art, usually does so on levels that to the artist are 
contemptible. 

The artist's difficulty is aggravated when every man is considered a po- 
tential purchaser of art, providing he has the money required. Then every 
man has the right to be his own art critic, because he has the right to spend 
his own money as he sees fit. If art is thrown into the open market as a 
commodity, and so it is, then it is in competition with television sets, sports 
cars, etc. In this situation art is simply at the mercy of the lowest common 
denominator of aesthetic response, and criticism consists of buying or not 
buying. 

This situation is the obstacle that confronts the artist and is responsible 
for his economic difficulties, his feeling of being alone, and his frequent 
feeling that his greatest efforts may be merely a mumbling to himself. The 
counter-complaint is that the artist today is unintelligible and is expressing 
himself in terms that the average person cannot understand, Whether people 
actually need art at all seems to me questionable. It seems that today certain 
individuals need art, but society or people in the mass get along quite well 
without art. There certainly is no evidence that art in the past had any 
social acceptance unless it was tied to widely accepted social, religious or 
political beliefs. In order to be tied to such beliefs there must be images that 
relate to the belief. The idea of democracy has no images just as the Jewish 
religion has no images or Mohammedanism has no images. Obviously neither 


Jews nor Mohammedans ever developed an art related to their basic beliefs. 


It is quite conceivable that democracy can exist for an indefinite period, just 
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as Mohammedanism has, without ever feeling the need for pictorial expres- 
sion of its basic tenets. 

However, there is a sentimental attitude that longs for a reconciliation 
between artist and public in the false hope that the artist can, in some 
nebulous fashion, be in touch with the grass roots of human aspirations. Of 
course the artist expresses the /dea/ aspirations of every man, but every man 
will never see this unless the artist produces something obviously useful in 
relation to these aspirations 

The notion of an organic society within. which the artist could exist 
harmoniously, is a Utopian fantasy, if there is no specific idea of how the 
artist would be used. In addition to intrinsic merit, art must have relevance 
to needs. Society has specific needs just as individuals have specific needs, 
and neither society nor individuals can use art that is irrelevant to their 
needs. 

If I refer to art in relation to needs, or the artist in relation to useful- 
ness, I am not referring only to an obvious utilitarianism or the applied arts. 
Industrial designers are adjusted to the requirements of the machine and 
marketing techniques. On a different level, Van Dyke was adjusted to his 
patron's need for flattering likeness that would preserve for posterity the 
image of the man of distinction. When Rembrandt stopped flattering his 
sitters, he was swiftly punished and became the prototype of the modern 
artist. The modern artist does not paint in relation to public needs or social 
needs—he paints only in relation to his own needs. And then he finds that 


; 


there are isolated individuals. wi resp nd t his work. 

In stating that social acceptance of the artist is only conceivable on a 
basis of usefulness and relevance to specific needs, I have in mind some 
personal experience that has made the matter clearer to me 

During the past few years my extra-curricular activity has involved me 
in collaborations with architects. At the present time I am working on a 
stained glass facade that poses some unusual technical problems Technical 
problems, however, are only half the problem, the other half being social 
problems. 

Because the buildings in each case have been semipublic, the pertinent 
question is, how could an average group of people, typical of our mass 
culture, accept my art which seems to them esoteric and unintelligible ? 

The answer lies in the following facts: First, the commissioned works 
were useful and necessary objects or parts of a building. Secondly, people 


were confronted with the completed work after it was installed and paid for, 
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thus seeing it in its proper context as part of the building. Third, the work 
had the stamp of approval of the duly constituted authorities. 

Since in each case I had complete freedom to work as I pleased, one 
would expect repercussions. Curiously the people were pleased. I am certain if 
they had known in advance that a wild abstractionist was to decorate their 
building, the project would have been stopped. But the average man does 
not follow conflicts of schools of art, nor is he aware of degrees of ex- 
tremism. Apparently he can accept quite extreme art if an authority he re- 
spects tells him it is good. I wish to make it clear that I am not advocating 
authoritarianism. I am speaking only about the acceptance of expert advice, 
In this sense it seems to me excellent to have a situation in which an in- 
formed opinion concerning art is respected by people who have no ability to 
evaluate art. At least they will be exposed to art on a higher level than 
they would select for themselves. 

I have attempted to explain the conditions that enabled people to accept 
work they would normally reject. However, the greatest difficulty is to get 
the commissions first, after which acceptance is possible. It seems clear that 
if the work had not seemed useful or necessary or significant as part of the 
building, the commissions would not have been awarded. 

From this experience it does not seem to me that a few architectural 
commissions indicate complete understanding and acceptance of the artist. 
What we do have is limited understanding and tolerance because the artist 
is useful. Perhaps this is as much as can be expected under present condi- 
tions. However, this experience has driven home to me more than ever, the 
gulf between my aims as an artist and the desires of the average man. 

I agree with Dr. Schoen that the conditions in society that help or 
hinder the artist may constitute a barometer of the humane atmosphere of 
society. However, one can also state that there is no connection necessarily 
between the humane atmosphere at any given time and the quality of the art 
produced. The difficulties that the artist may have to endure no doubt indicate 
the degree of his alienation from society (or society's degree of humaneness). 
Yet we have no explanation of why, in the face of numerous difficulties that 
the artist has suffered in the past 100 years, a remarkably impressive body of 
art has been produced. 

If there is a feeling of liberation, discovery and adventure in art today, 
it is because the artist to a certain extent makes the situation as well as being 
caught in it. This artist feels that if his total situation is bad, the only one 
who can improve it is the artist himself. The worst possible situation for me 


would be to paint bad pictures. No social improvements could remedy that. 
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By painting well, I improve my total situation and if I cannot have a new 
car, or even any car, this is not very important. If I paint pictures that ex- 
press my own uniqueness, this may have some relevance to the uniqueness 
of our time, even though my paintings are significant to only a few individuals. 
I have no desire to be a happy integrated artist like the artist-artisans of the 
middle ages, because one cannot disengage the artist from the total situation, 
and had I lived in the middle ages I might not have been permitted to be 
an artist. Today in our society I am an artist because I choose to be one. 

I choose to be an artist and I alone decide if I wish to take the con- 
sequences. Every youngster knows that the consequences are dismal, yet 
thousands enter the field. The hopeful aspect, for them and for me, is that the 
situation for us is Open. In an open situation, the artist can at least display 
initiative, assert the pure values of art, and exercise his freedom. In the totali- 
tarian world the situation is closed because of repression. To suggest that a 
sluggish, materialistic public, or our industrial system, or any social manifesta- 
tion other than outright repression hampers creativity would be plausible, 
were it not for the impressive body of creative work this side of the iron 
curtain. This might indicate that art thrives not only on freedom, but on 
alienation as well 

I shall conclude by saying that the path of the artist today is full of 
obstacles, and yet his hope lies in being able to utilize obstacles. Furthermore, 
I prefer being what I am, in a situation that I know, to imagining myself in 
any better hypothetical situation of either the past or the future. 


[EpIroRIAL Note: The stained glass facade above 
E. 87th St., New York, and received thi 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


ive a facad 


nentioned has been installed at 50 
following appraisal by Emily Genauer in the 
Not only is the building . said to be the first in the world 
e completely fabricated of stained glass, but the four-story expanse was 
lesigned by Adolpl known abstract artists. The 
project therefore represents one more step in the march of advanced modern art from 
galleries and relatively few private homes, toward 
in integrated community role The entire wall is thirty feet wide by fifty-five feet 
some as it is revolutionary.” | 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
SYMBOLISM OF CREATIVE PROCESS 


John Alford 


; the lesser of the revolutionary events of the first two decades of 
the present century was the emergence and propagation of a new style of archi- 
tecture. Like most cultural revolutions, or segments of a cultural revolution, 
it did not spring fully grown and armed from the head of Zeus, but had both 
a technical and a stylistic earlier history of indefinite duration. The technical 
element of this double history was provided by the common availability of 
structural materials which had been in development for over a century, the 
most important of which were structural steel, reinforced concrete, and 
glass. Concrete and glass are themselves very ancient materials which had 
long had important uses in the techniques of building, and hence an effect 
on architectural forms. But structural steel, and concrete with steel embedded 
in it, were essentially inventions of the 19th century, and it was ultimately 
to the realization of the possibilities of these materials in building that the 
new architectural forms were due. Their effects on design were first made 
manifest in the evolution of the sky-scraper, in the development of space- 
spanners like bridges and metal-framed roofs,.and finally in the design of 
machines of locomotion, of which steel ships and airplanes were, in this 
context, by far the most important. The steel ship, in particular, though it 
floated and moved, was essentially a human habitation whose form was deter- 
mined by the technology and the economics of engineering, and its structural 
forms had more influence on architectural imagination during the 1920's 
than is now commonly recognized.’ 

As to the cultural element of this architectural revolution, it is a gross 
injustice to the architecture of the 19th century to state, as has sometimes 
been done, that it consisted only of the application of historic ornament to a 


Professor Alford, frequently 1 contributor to CA], ts at present a Whitney (New 
¢ ork Foundation) Visiting Profe r al Middlet ury College The ideas devel ped in this 
article were first presented in a lecture at Indiana University in January, 1954 

"Le Corbusier, “Des yeux qui ne voient pas . les autos”; “Des yeux qui ne 
voient pas . . . les avions’’; “Des yeux qui ne voient pas . . . les paquebots” ; L’ Esprit 


Nouveau, Vol. I, 1920. The three essays were reprinted in Vers une Architecture, 1922, 
English translation, Towards a New Architecture, London, 1923, New York, 1927. 
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building with whose structure and planning the decorative enrichment had 
nothing to do. But my present purpose is not to do justice to what was done 
before 1900; it is to examine what has been done since. 

It is true, in the main, that prior to the first World War, whenever the 
form of a building was determined by the use of these newer structural 
materials, it was considered artistically necessary to give it a veneer and a 
decorative ornamentation derived from one or other of the historical styles. 
And the mental revolution of a small group of architects immediately after 
the war was to insist that the art and the technology of a building should 
be considered inseparable; that a building should be strictly designed in 
terms of the structural and other physical properties of the materials of which 
it was to be made, without concession to historic style or, indeed, the use of 
applied ornament of any kind whatsoever. This was the 20th century dogma 
of ‘Functionalism.”” A building, according to Le Corbusier was ‘‘a machine to 
live in,”’* as a ship or an automobile or an airplane was a machine to travel 
in, the major differences being that the one was stationary while the others 
moved through space. 

The Functionalist dogma, that a building should call to mind nothing 
but itself, defined the professional battleground of the Old and the New 
between the two World Wars. But the real question was in fact begged by the 
functionalists; and that is, whether any form—that of a building, a box, an 
apple, a tree, or even the mental form of a pure conceptual cube—can remain 
innocent of symbolic meaning, by reason of the tendency of the human mind 
to establish relations between the objects of its experience. What the doctrine 
of Functionalism ignored was that ‘meaning’ is of the essence both of suc- 
cessful behavior and of our assurance that we possess, at least in some measure, 
an understanding of our general relation to the natural and artificial worlds 
in which we live. 

This, of course, was implicitly recognized by the Functionalists in pro- 
posing an architectural theory at all, and especially the theory of “the 
Architectural Machine.” Theory itself implies conceptual relationships, and 
the only real question is what sort of conceptual relationships shall be ap- 
proved. Moreover, the Functionalists did generally recognize some sort of 
difference between “architecture” and purely practical structural engineering. 
The art of architecture lay in providing a visually pleasing order of solids 


and voids, and of surfaces of varying dimensions, directions, colors, textures, 


* This endlessly quoted phrase was used in the essay on steamships, to which refer- 
ence has already been made 
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and so on. But again, they ignored the question of what our satisfaction in 
different types of architectural order actually depends on. 

By 1927 the new principles of design were sufhciently widely accepted 
for an exhibition of modern building to be organized at Stuttgart, with Mies 
van der Rohe as planner. A large degree of uniformity of style can be recog- 
nized in the building of the sixteen German, Austrian, French, and Dutch 
architects who participated. Five years later the uniformity was analyzed and 
labelled The International Style in a volume of the same title by Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, with an important Preface by Alfred 
Barr.* In Hitchcock and Johnson's book the work of some fifty architects 
was illustrated, from fifteen countries, including the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan, and the title of ‘International Style” was entirely justi- 
fied. With greater or less refinement, and with local adjustments to meet the 
requirements of climate, the International Style is, in fact, now prevalent in 
places as far apart as Rio de Janeiro and Johannesburg. And it is, of course, 
the basis of the design of the United Nations Building in New York. 

But what concern us now are the questions of symbolic meaning in 
modern architecture, or its absence, and of what has happened to the styles 
of the major architects who established modernism thirty years ago. 

Let us consider first the question of any general meaning of the Jnter- 
national Style. We have already noticed the relevance of the idea of the 
machine. The analogy of the machine-shop or factory is, in fact, one of the 
characteristics of modern architecture that has been most widely held against 
it. It was extremely obvious in the designs of Professor Gropius for the 
Dessau Bauhaus, with its studios and workshops, administration building, 
dormitory, and so on.* Whether the design is formally beautiful or ugly may, 
perhaps, be open to question, but hardly whether the complex of buildings 
is like that of a factory. And this at once involves a function of associative 
symbolism. 

As to justification: If we are, in fact, for most of our time busy ants 
or bees in an industrial hive, there is at least a basic honesty in building the 
mechanical hive to look like one. 

But the symbolism of the ship (fig. 1), with its long horizontal outlook 
between and above decks, its open promenade, its gangway and cantilevered 
bridge, is almost as prevalent in the domestic architecture of the late 1920's and 
early 30’s as that of the machine-shop or factory in larger buildings. The 


* Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, The International Style, New York, 
Norton, 1932. 
* Hitchcock and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 141-147. 
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ship’s deck, however, is not that of the sailor but of the passenger (fig. 3), free 
to sun himself, or to play deck-tennis, or to swim in the ship's pool, or to 
dance and to flirt. It is a symbol of the paradise of the cruising tourist 
who is involved in no responsibility, but can flex or relax his muscles for 
no other reason than the pleasure of flexing or relaxing them. This is a 
very characteristic holiday compensation for the dweller in the mechanical 
hive.° 

But there were other symbolizations of much more far-reaching char- 
acter. The whole design of the domestic buildings of the style, and their 
relations to the terrain in which they are set, expresses and symbolizes a quite 
particular relation of human kind to its material circumstances. In the general 
history of the human race, buildings as a whole, and domestic buildings no 
less than others, have been conceived as protections against the dangerous 
vagaries of nature, and against the aggressive encroachments of other people 
than their owners in the competitive struggle for existence. In civilizations 
in which this competitive physical struggle is both acute and an approved 
behavior-pattern, the enclosure of space by massive structures of masonry is 
not simply a physical necessity; massive structure is a symbol of the power 
of the individual or communal owner of the building—an architectural sym- 
bol which, like the column and architrave and the triumphal arch, has been 
repeated times without number, long after the use of solid masonry had 
lost virtually all practical function, 


Now, the deliberate use of thin and transparent walls by the Interna- 
tional Stylists (fig. 2), and the stress on the unity between the space within and 
the space outside the building, had an equally symbolic function, though in 
precisely the contrary sense to that of emphatic masonry. The plain meaning is: 

We, with our science and technology have conquered nature, or are about 
to do so. There is no more to be afraid of beyond that glass wall than there 
is within the space it encloses. Come and go at your ease, physically and 
mentally, as you come and go on the touring ship we have symbolically pro- 
vided. It is true that in our working hours we must live on assembly lines and 
in hives. But nothing is achieved without some disciplinary sacrifice, and at 
least the anxiety for life and limb are things of the past.” 


I have said that this reading of our relations with the natural environ- 
ment affected even the planning of interiors. It has frequently been remarked 


that the achievements of our technological culture involve a higher degree of 


’ The influence of ship-design is still traceable in the roof-terraces of Le Corbusier's 


vre Complete, Vol. V, Zurich, 1953, pp. 214-223. 
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cooperative and communal discipline than has been practiced by any society, 
perhaps since Ancient Egypt. The common social symbols of this depersonal- 
ized communality are the assembly line and the cafeteria. But another aspect 
of this social process is the steady disvaluation of the privacy of the indi- 
vidual person. The general argument is that in an economy of abundance 
there is neither the practical nor the psychological need for protection from 
society. Each individual depends on his society, and the society as a whole 
on its individuals, and the sharp distinction between a private self and a 
public self is both false to fact and a cultural anachronism. It is typical of 
the architectural planning of the 1920's and 30's that, just as exterior and 
interior space are merged into one another, so are the interior spaces of the 
building. This is, of course, a practical necessity in an industrial complex, 
in which there must be a maximum freedom of transportation, locomotion, 
and transmission of power. The application of the same principles to domestic 
interiors is something of the nature of a cultural curiosity. But if you 
examine the plans, for instance, of the houses built and projected by Mies 
van der Rohe in 1930,° you will notice a reduction of provision for per- 
sonal privacy almost to the minimum consistent with ordinary standards 
of physiological decency. This is quite characteristic, and it is not entirely 
related to the particular sociological theories of International Stylists. Open 
planning had, in fact, been inaugurated by Frank Lloyd Wright at the 
beginning of the century, with quite a different implication as to the rela- 
tions between man and nature, to which I will return later. What is im- 
portant here is the mergence of the individual into his society, such as is 
demanded by technological and industrial developments to which modern 
architecture is related. 

There is one other principle of the International Style of great cultural 
significance. The classical tradition of architecture had emphasized axial 
planning and symmetry of design. Like the colonnade, portico, and decora- 
tive systems of pilasters, this became an expression of the dignity of man 
as his bodily development and posture reflects an ethical and aesthetic ideal. 
The single column had become by the Sth century B.C. a symbolic expression 
of the upright and disciplined dignity of the muscularly efficient human 
body. The balanced symmetry of the whole structure was a reflection of the 
ideal both of the balanced human anatomy and of the disciplined efficiency 


* Philip Johnson, Mies van der Rohe, New York, Mus. of Mod. Art, 1947, p. 76, 


111. There are, of course, related economic considerations; the greater the number of in- 


dividual rooms the greater the cost in building and servicing. 
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of the society of which each body is a member.” But this stress on anatomical 
balance and physical efficiency has very little relevance in a technological and 
industrial society. At least, that was the way it seemed at the beginning of 
this century, when H. G. Wells was writing his scientific and sociological 
romances. And in the International Style, 2on-symmetrical coherence and 
horizontal emphasis was as much a fundamental principle as was design in 
terms of space and surface rather than in those of solid mass (fig. 4). In all 
these respects, the International Style was in strong contrast with the vertical 
stress, axial symmetry and sculptural massiveness of classical humanist archi- 
tecture both in its original and in its Renaissance and post-Renaissance forms. 

Let me summarize what we have found up to this point in our inquiry, 
which takes us, historically, to about the middle 1930's, or roughly to a point 
midway between the great depression in the United States and the onset in 
Europe of the Second World War. Our inquiry, that is to say, has so far 
covered, and gone just beyond, the period of the greatest confidence in the 
achievement and promise of our scientific and technological civilization. We 
have noticed, in the first place, an abandonment of the traditional elements of 
classical architectural design which symbolized ideas of the power and dignity 
of the human body disciplined by aristocratic intelligence and a responsible 
human authority, and an equal abandonment of elements of mediaeval design 
which symbolized a religious order and a responsibility to God.§ And we 
have also noticed a substitution of those symbolic systems by one expressive 
of confidence in the new powers of industrialized technology to provide a life 
of physical safety and enjoyment, even though this involved the obliteration 
of individual differences, and a personal subservience to a mechanical order, 


at least during professional and domestic working hours 


The locus classicus of the exposition of the dependence of “humanist’’ architecture 
on bodily analogies and on an appeal to tactile and kinaesthetic sensibilities, is Goeffrey 
Scott, The Architecture of Humanism. Originally published in 1914, the volume has 
recently been issued in the “paper-back’’ Anchor Books, Doubleday, New York. Scott 
was primarily concerned with the architecture of the Italian Renaissance and its deriva- 
tives, but his analysis is equally applicable to that of Greece and Rome 

* Acquiescence in this oversimplification must be assumed or solicited, for lack 
of space to enlarge on it here. Gothic architectural style has been interpreted in a variety 
of apparently contradictory manners. But contradictory significance is a positive charac- 
teristic of Gothic procedure, as Erwin Panofsky has demonstrated in his Gothic Archi- 
tecture and Scholasticism (Latrobe, Pa., The Archabbey Press, 1951). Additional 
ontradictions to those discussed by Panofsky are indicated later in this paper. The 
question whether Gothic was a “functional” or a “religious-aesthetic’’ formulation is a 


typical problem in “contradiction” for our own age, and it is one that can only be 
solved by the synthesizing methods of scholasticism which governed the development 
of the style. 
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Now I want to examine what has happened during the last ten or twelve 
years to the architectural imagination of the leading exponents of the Inter- 
national Style of twenty to thirty years ago. The four leaders in the develop 
ment of the Style were identified by Hitchcock and Johnson as Le Corbusier, 
Mies van der Rohe, Walter Gropius and the Dutchman, Oud; and _ this 
estimate has been maintained. Each owed a debt to the earlier work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who, however, was never a member of the group. Of the four 
leading International Stylists, Oud’s practice failed to survive opposition 
during the 1930's; Gropius, after his repudiation by Nazi Germany and 
advent to America, was more active as a teacher at Harvard than as a de 
signer; and it is therefore the work of Le Corbusier and of Mies van der Roh« 
since the Second World War that is of particular interest. 

Space being short, I am going to state a thesis and illustrate it by 
reference to the works of these two architects, and finally to some of the later 
works of Wright. 

In very summary terms, the thesis is this: each of these designers has 
recognized that architecture is not merely the provision of “machines to 
live in.’”” Even Le Corbusier has gone a long way beyond this formula, of 
which he was the inventor, and in which it may be questioned whether 
Mies ever wholly concurred. Wright emphatically never did so, It has been 
tacitly, and to a considerable extent explicitly, acknowledged that architecture 
always involves a formal symbolism, whether it be that of a machine or of 
something else. Further; the machine is an inadequate symbol both of our 
human relations and of our relations with the universe at large. This is 
mainly on account of its implication of automatism, of its lack, in fact its 
denial, of recognition both of the person, and of creative process. What 
each of these three designers has sought in his own imagination is a symbol 
of non-mechanical creativity. But creativity has been conceived by each of the 
three in quite distinct and different terms. 

In the history of human culture—in the history of ideas up to our own 
age—there have been four basic metaphors by means of which the idea of 
creativity has been expressed. They are those of magic and the Magician, of 
artefact-making and the Artificer, of pure thought and generative Mind, and 
of Procreation and Growth. I am not about to discuss their intellectual ade 
quacy but only their relevance to architectural style. And fortunately, | 
hardly need to discuss creative magic at all, since it has no essential formal 
characteristics, but only the assumption of Power and Irrationality or Unrelat 


ableness. In a magic world, things happen because of willful power. But w hat 


happens, including existence and non-existence, is entirely capricious and is 
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not activated either by rational or by physical processes and relationships. 
And this, it need hardly be said, is not a procedure either easily applicable, 
or generally congenial even in metaphor, to the orderly purposes of building. 


The three other metaphors of creativity are, however, significant determinants 


$f style. The idea of the artificer is dominant in classical Greek architecture 


and its derivatives. That of pure mind is dominant in Byzantine architecture 


and its derivatives. That of organic growth is dominant in Gothic. 

Without abandoning any adherence to the principle that a building 
should be designed in terms of its own technology, and without reviving 
any use of historical dress, Le Corbusier has become a classical humanist and 
Mies a Byzantine, while Wright has become, or remained, an organic 
symbolist whose closest parallel in the Western cultural tradition is with 
Gothic 

The paramount metaphor of creativity since classical Greek times has 
been that of artifact-making. New things come into being as the artificer in- 
vents and constructs them; that is to say, by the application of muscular 
power in giving shape and pattern to matter, which is regarded as otherwise 
formless. Imaginatively, this is a very powerful metaphor, particularly for a 
people who are vividly conscious of their increasing power over the material 
universe in which they live. It is this consciousness of power over hard, 
tangible, resistant matter—a power residing majorly in human muscle—which 
is expressed in the dominantly sculptural imagination of Greek and Roman 
architecture, and in all its Romanesque and Renaissance derivatives. We have 
already noticed how this imaginative emphasis on bodily power is accom- 
panied, in all the varieties of humanistic architecture, by a reference to the 
form and muscular functions of the human body. 

Now, we shall find in the latter buildings of Le Corbusier, a revival 


of all these characteristics. 


thin planes open volumes, and light supports, his later structures are sculp 


In contrast with his earlier buildings, with their 


tural and muscular, as though he had found it necessary to remind himself, 
or as though some event or inner urge had compelled him to recognize the 
necessity of bringing into some sort of imaginative relation the values of the 
creative body and the automatisms of the machine 


That the imagination of Le Corbusier has become increasingly massive 


Le Corbusier acknowledges a profound debt to Greek architecture from a very 
arly period of his career; Towards a New Architecture, pp. 199-223, and New World 
' Space (N.Y., Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948), p. 66. The debt was manifested in the 


intellectual clarity, formal simplicity and symmetry of his early work, although adulatory 
pr upation with the machine and its products obscured it 
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and sculptural, in contrast with his earlier preoccupation with structure as a 
series of planes which order the enclosure of space, is strongly suggested by 
an immediate glance at his apartment building at Marseilles, projected and 
constructed between 1945 and 1952 (fig. 5). But the same immediate examira- 
tion, as one comes closer to the building, may also suggest that there is in the 
rélation of the pylons to the superstructure a conscious or unconscious analogy 
with the forms and functions of human legs. This becomes all the more 
probable if one examines some of the drawings (fig. 7) in his book, Le Modu- 
lor,*° in which his theories of architectural proportion are applied specifically to 
the Marseilles building. The lower part of the legs of his illustrative figures 
are virtually identical in form with the pylons of the building. 











7. Drawing from Le Modulor 


An imaginative analogy between a building and a human body becomes 
self-declaratory if one next examines the paintings and sculptural projects of 
Le Corbusier between 1928 and 1945, the year in which the designs for the 
Marseilles building were begun.'! The surrealistic design for sculpture which 
bears the double date of '29 and ‘44 is that of a complete human figure which 
is also an architectural construct. And one may hazard a guess that between 
these two dates the design itself (which was later carried out as a wood- 
carving) was given additional sculptural quality. The paintings of the previous 
year are still conceived on a plane with as much and as little pictorial relief 


” Boulogne, 1951; English translation by Peter de Francia and Anna Bostock 
The Modulor, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U. P., 1954 
“Beginning in 1928, I threw open a window on the human figure”; New Work 


of Space, p. 16. 
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as was habitual in Le Corbusier's painting until that time, though the fusion 
of anatomy and artifact is even more explicit. And if one compares one of 
these paintings with a bird’s-eye view of the model of the building designed 
for Moscow in the same year (1928),'* it is clear that anatomical analogies 
were already at work in his architectural projects a year after the Exhibition 
of Building at Stuttgart which had exemplified the idea of ‘‘the Machine for 
Living.’ 

The relation of the recent architecture of Le Corbusier to the pattern 
of ideas that formed the basis of classical humanism is not limited to his 
use of a bodily analogy, or to the metaphor of artifact-making as creativity. 
It also extends into a particular use of mathematical proportion. Le Corbusier 
has developed and applied a theory of architectural proportion which is 
precisely that which Jay Hambidge believed he had discovered in the design 
of the Parthenon and in Greek vases, and which he published about thirty 
years ago under the title of Dynamic Symmetry.’* The system, it will be 
remembered, consisted in the use of a series of rectangles based on the Golden 
Section, which is also related to the proportion of 1 to the root of 5, the 


Series proceeding in logarithmi progression 


The ancient and modern cult of the rectangle of the Golden Section is, 


I would suppose, due in part to the logical elegance of a series of irrationally 


proportioned rectangles which can be constructed with rule and compasses 
only; the mathematics of integers is insufficient, yet no more complex 
theoretical mathematics is necessary and the geometrical series is visibly strict. 


But this in itself has nothing to do with bodily humanism. And I would 


doubt if the system of proportion would have had its enormous humanistic 


appeal and application if the resulting rectangles had not provided enclo- 


sures of proportions which were consonant with the spaces required by a 


human body in each of the standard postures; that is to say, standing, sitting, 


and reclining. This was an application that was missed by Hambidge, who 


seems never to have examined the relevance of the rectangles to the surface 


panels and functional Openings of the architecture of humanism, but only 


their application to the material structures in which humanistic design was 


first exemplified; that is to say, in Greek vases and in the Parthenon. Le 


Corbusier, however, who, to judge by his book, has never heard of Hambidge’s 


analysis, has adopted the rectangle of the Golden Section as a basic propor- 


tion from which shall be derived all t 


he measurements of his buildings, and 


New World of Space, pp. 44 and 45; but the relevant pages are not numbered 
“Jay Hambidge, The Parthenon and Other Greek Temples; their Dynamic 


Symmetry, New Haven, Yale U. P. 1924 
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he has been quick to notice their relevance to ideal spaces of human occu- 
pation as well as to proportions of structure (fig. 8). What is of moment in the 
present argument is not the mathematical theory itself, nor its adequacy to a 
system of design, but the wholesale adoption by Le Corbusier of a method 


} 


which, if Hambidge’s analysis be accepted, was current in humanist Greece. 
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8. Drawings from Le Modulor shows) ling and sitting figur (right) 


reclining figure. 


In such a system of design Man becomes almost literally “the measure of 
all things,” even of power and creativity. In classical Greek culture Man's 
power is “writ large” by a simple multiplication of the scale of humanity 
itself and a projection of the resultant image into his gods. In the case of a 
modern scientific or technological humanist like Le Corbusier, this concept of 
human power is multiplied, with however much or little justification, by con 
fidence in his technology. In both cases there is a fusion of constructed mech 
anism and living organism, but—and this is an important qualification—the 
type of organism is exclusively that of the human body, which is itself re 
garded imaginatively as a construct. In short, the metaphor of the creator as 


artificer is never transgressed."* 


“* This again is a conscious over-simplificat f a very complex psychological and 
philosophical interaction of long standing. For instance in Timaeus, where Plato ex 
pounds his cosmology, the world is explicitly and elaborately described as “an animal 
a material body endowed with soul. But Plat not consistent in his language, which 
continually hovers between myth, meta gical analysis; deliberately so, since 
it is part of Plato’s convin presupposition that no complete and literal account of 
the universe and its changes is possible itor of the world, though referred to 
in Timaeus 37 as ‘father,’ is far more freq spoken of as “the artificer.”” Witl 
similar inconsistency, in the series of essays in which Le Corbusier laid s tress 
on engineering, and in the specin iyinw lefined a house as a machin ne 
wrote, “the creations of mechanical technigq rganisms tending to a pure fun 
tioning (Towards a New Architecture, | >). Surrealism, on which, as well as 
on the human body, Le Corbusier 1 window” in 1928, has been in 
transigently antimechanistic; but in 1921 Le Corbusier had referred to its forerunner 


Dada, as “the lamentable fall from grace w h has for the last two ye 
painters’; (op. cit., p. 19). 
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If we now compare this architecture of Le Corbusier's maturity with that 
of a contemporary building by Mies van der Rohe, it is clear that the crea- 
tive imagination of these two International Stylists has moved in almost 
diametrically opposite directions. Whereas Le Corbusier uses massive forms, 
and materials whose weight and tactility is their most obvious characteristic, 
Mies (fig. 9) uses a delicate frame of blackened steel to support enclosing 
planes of glass, which, of all the materials of building, has the least suggestion 
of tactility and mass. Further; where Le Corbusier's design has something of the 
combination of symmetry and irregularity of a human anatomy, that of Mies 
has a geometrical simplicity and a geometrical perfection for which it is diff- 
ult to find a parallel in the history of architecture; for it is a simpler and 
purer geometry even than that of a Doric temple. 

Nevertheless, Greek architecture again gives us a hint of implicit sym- 


bolic values in Mies’ system, though it is the abstract intellectual quality of 


Greek cultur 
] 


1c 


not its bodily materialism, which here lies at the root. In the 


mine Of 


as opened by Plato, each of the three basic metaphors of creativity, 
excluding Magic, can be found. Even more important than that of the artificer 


f the pure thinker, of whom the 


is that « mathematical logician is the arche- 


type. Any order that there is in the universe is that of eternal and absolute 


Ps 
Ideas.'° Now, it 1s a historical commonplac« that as the humanistic confidence 


of the Hellen 


world declined, the robust idealism of Plato was increasingly 
modified t 


» accommodate mystical ideas of oriental and ultimately Hindu 


origin, The materialistic aspects of classical humanism were played down. For 


the ps ido-Dionysius, the Christian mystic who wrote in the Sth century. A.D.. 


the Ultimate Reality or God was an undifferentiated Nothingness which vet has 
positive quality.’® I cannot here attempt to go into the acknowledged paradoxes 
of this system of ideas, which has had enormous influence on theology and has 


The pr s of world-creation, as expounded by Plato, is dependent on abstract 

king. a in Limaeus 47 he e universe as “works wrought by the crafts 
of Reason.” But the “Idea For which the thinker-craftsman-god uses 
n 1g the uterial univers il models with an independent existence of 
eir own. They can be apprehended by abstract thinking or “‘intellect,’’ but they are not 
themselves its product, either in a divine mind or in the minds of men; they are the 
Reality w imply “i being so, the process of thinking is hardly, for 

t eative fr anything \ sleading, in reference to him, t 
K pure t gent an x is a etaphor of creation A de ision as 
wl er Plat ption of | xy his Ideas in the process of creation 

I Sa ctat in wher! et 5s on i? eory of ideas as dis 

12 n i n Plato's 

C. E. Rolt, D ysius th f I n, S.P.C.K., 1924, contains a transla 

1 of “On the D Nan On M il Theology,’ and an excellent intr 
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recently been popularized by Aldous Huxley in his Perennial Philosophy and 
by W. T. Stace in his Time and Eternity. But I must say something about its 
symbolic expression in Byzantine architecture 

In the material arts you cannot do much with the idea of Undifferentiated 
Being. But the physical analog of the Undifferentiated Ground of all Being 
is Pure Space; not space occupied and measured by visible and tangible things, 
but space itself. The ordermg otf space is Geometry; the first manifestation is 
Light.'* Obviously, it is impossible to construct a building out of pure space 
and light. But a building can be designed so that the material structural walls 
shall appear pri 


narily as planes whose surfaces geometrically define the space 
they inclose, rather than as solid masses of masonry with an independent exist- 
ence of their own. Moreover, light can be used as a determinant of space as 
well as an illuminant of the material surfaces on which it falls. And this is 
precisely what was done in Byzantine architecture, and most particularly in its 
culminating example, Santa Sophia in Constantinople, which was built in the 
century following on that in which Pseudo-Dionysius propounded his mystical 
theology 

And this again is precisely what is done, in terms of modern materials 
and structural methods, by Mies. It is, of course, an aesthetic result which ts 
technically very much easier to achieve in steel and glass than it is in masonry 
with marble or mosaic veneers. But I should like to add that the technical 
simplicity of Mies’s buildings is no measure of their extraordinary aesthetic 
refinement. There is, however, one important aesthetic and symbolic difference 
which should be noticed. Byzantine architecture of the 6th century A.D., is 
essentially a system of interiors. The interior is a symbol of the universe in 
miniature, and the exterior is of little account. In Mies’s system the transparent 
glass walls visually link the interior with the larger outer world. The fact that 
you can af almost required to look out from a building by Mies, even 
from a chapel (fig. 10), into space at large, certainly has important aesthetic 
and symbolic implications. But I shall leave these for the reader's consideration 
independently of mine 

Lest it be thought that the relation I have adduced between the architec- 
ture of Mies and mystical theology is merely a product of my own imagina 
tion, I should like to add that Mies’s life-long interest in mediaeval philosophy 


is on record, though it has been in Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas Aquinas, 


The « ig of space f try; its first manifestation is light.” This state- 
nent is vag n nbiguous be t refers jointly to mediaeval philosophy and 
modern physics, the relationship between which provides the matrix from which issues 
the architecture of Mies van der Rol I hope shortly to publish some notes on the 
relevance of changing ideas and symbolis of Space and Light to the history of archi 
tecture. The subject would take us too far afield to embark on at this point. 
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who had specific things to say about aesthetics and the disciplines of “making,” 
rather than in Pseudo-Dionysius or Philo, who had not."* 

I want now briefly to indicate the way in which this problem of Creation 
has been met by Frank Lloyd Wright. The exposition will have to be extremely 
summary, and I cannot begin to do justice to the extraordinary technical and 
aesthetic fertility of invention that has characterized Wright's long career. 

I said earlier in this paper that there were three major metaphors of 
creativity, exclusive of magic, to be found in the history of Ideas. We have 
discussed those of the Artisan and of the Pure Thinker as they appear in the 
architecture of Greece and Byzantium, and as they are revived in the architec- 
ture of Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe respectively. The third metaphor 
was identified as that of Procreation and Growth. 

In Christian theology, which, for good or ill, has concerned itself a great 
deal with distinguishing between concepts of creation, this metaphor has been 
used in the dogma of the Incarnation. In the words of the Nicene Creed, God 
the Son, who is of “one Substance with the Father,” is “begotten, not made.” 
But there is an even more far-reaching idea underlying that of the importance 
of Creative Procreation. And that is the idea of Being Alive; and I do not 
mean Being Alive as disembodied Spirit or Mind, but Being Alive in a visible 
and material body. One of the most enduring and universal characteristics of 
the human mind is its instinctive rejection of the idea of the cessation ot 
life, in spite of the observed occurrence of death. But this does not involve 
only the question of what happens to the individual life when the body ceases 
to move and breathe and to exhibit any of the characteristics of being alive; 
it also involves the question of what sorts of things are alive and what are not 
One of the possible ways of meeting this question is to assume or to postulate 
that everything is alive in some kind or degree.dn modern scientific terms, the 
postulate or hypothesis is that everything is some kind or degree of Organism 
as opposed to some kind of pure Mechanism. But the idea is far from specifi 
cally modern. The preoccupation of the ancient Egyptians with the continuity 


of life is something we all know about. But they also assumed, if they did not 


argue, that, as Henri Frankfort has put it, everything was a Thou, not an It." 


Now an insistence on the Thou-ness of things appears to be the common basis 


* Johnson, op. cit., pp. 9, 195, the latter quoting the Inaugural Address of 
Mies van der Rohe as Director of Architecture at Armour (now Illinois) Institute of 
Technology, 1938; also Introduction by Mies van der Rohe to L. Hilbersheimer, The 
New City, Chicago, 1944. 

" Henri Frankfort and others, Before Phil phy, Pelican Books, 1949; original edi 


t10n, The Intellectual Adventure f Ant nt Man. Chi igo, 1946 
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of the various phases of the Romantic movement of the past century and a 
half. The idea of a pure mechanism is as repugnant to the Romantic as it is 
foreign to the primitive mind. For the Romantic mind, the universe is itself 
alive. It is an organism, or at least composed of organisms. It is not a dead 
mechanical construct which has either happened by chance or has been thought 
up and manipulated by a Power external to itself. 

Fortunately, one does not need to guess what the guiding idea of Frank 
Lloyd Wright has been as an architect, because he has been extremely vocal 
about it himself. “Organic Architecture” has been the slogan on his profes- 
sional banner, which has waved in a great many winds. What he has meant 
by this is perhaps best expressed by saying that a building should be con- 
ceived on the analogy of a skeleton and a shell, neither on that of a pure 
geometrical construct nor on that of a machine. The analogy of the human 
body is valid but inadequate, because the human body is only one type of 
organism, and we are parts, not masters, of the universe in which we live. 

An even more basic way of stating this argument is to say that a building 
should be designed from the inside outward; the “inside” being not merely 
or primarily a physical location, but the core of needs psychological as well 
as physical—that the building exists to serve. The form of the outer shell 
should be determined by the organic needs of its inhabitants in a particular 
ecological context, as are the forms of plants and animals in theirs. 

Whether the analogy of the shell, as a protective and supporting structure 
enclosing the organism, or the analogy of the skeleton, as a supporting struc- 
ture within the organism—which of these is most applicable depends entirely 
on the particular purpose for which the building, or any part of it, is con- 
structed, and on the materials of which it is made 

The tower of the Johnson Wax Factory at Racine, Wisconsin (fig. 11), 
exemplifies both functions, but they are separated. The supporting central 
structure, which is also the channel of the complex servicing mechanisms, is by 
analogy a spinal column of which the various floors which project from it are 
platform ribs. The glass and brick wall is a protective sheath, a skin rather than 
a shell, since it does nothing to support the “living tissues within 

The original model for the projected building of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum in New York perhaps exemplifies the analogy of the 


shell more succinctly than does any of Wright's other designs, but the analogy 


Nor is the postulate of an organic universe confined to primitives and romantics, 
inless one is prepared to classify Plato as such, and all subsequent forms of metaphysi- 
cal idealism as “romanticism.” Reference to Plato’s theory of an organic universe has 


already been made 
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is applicable to the bulk of his mature work. Wright himself has likened the 
shape of the Unitarian Meeting-House at Madison, Wisconsin (fig. 12), to that 
of praying hands. But the organicism goes deeper ; the functional geometry and 
the “unity” of the design is of the highly complex order commonly associated 
only with organic forms; the order of the ridged ceiling, for instance, is 
more easily apprehended than analytically described.*' Set in the semi-rural 
outskirts of the city, the rock and timber of the enclosing structure relate them- 
selves imaginatively to their immediate surroundings, as the housings of sim- 
pler organisms than Man normally do to theirs.** The cosmic implications of 
the design (fig. 13) are emphasized in the hung ceiling, which is dotted with 
lights as were the ceilings of ancient domes with symbolic stars.2* But the effect 
is not of ‘‘timelessness,’’ as it is in the multi-lateral symmetry of the voids of 
Byzantine design. As one stands in the Assembly Hall on entry into the 
church, the form radiates, forward towards the pulpit and the high choir- 
gallery, and laterally towards the asymmetric clusters of accessory buildings on 
either hand. The suggestion is of the powerful but tranquil passage of time 
and events (“In Sua volontate é nostra pace’’),** in the tradition of the 
Western Christian ideal. 

The purpose of these comments is not to assess the value of the architec- 
ture of Wright, but to exemplify once more the recurrence in modern building 
of certain cultural ideas which are not at all | 


peculiar to the modern world, 


and more particularly the use of the fourth metaphor of creativity, that of 


organic growth. 


As the square has always signified integrity, and the sphere universality, the 
triangle stands for aspiration Here 


is a church where the whole edifice is in the 
attitude of prayer” (Frank Lloyd Wright, quoted in Architectural Forum, December, 
1952, p. 86). “Wright's ‘triangle’, the thrusting roof, is an astonishing structure. 
Each pair of trusses acts like a center-hinged arch. Top chords, progressively shortening 
Lower chords are in a warped plane nearly 
horizontal at the base and nearly vertical at the prow’ (Anon., loc. cit., p. 87). Refer- 
ence to the “prow” of the nave (Latin, navis, ship) reminds us that the analogy of the 
ship, with its symbolism of a voyage through space and time 
in the history of architecture 


from base to prow, are in the same plane 


has played a longer part 


and not least in the architecture of Wright, than previous 
references to its use in the early phases of “international style’’ have suggested 


originally intended by this Unitarian Society t 


centralization in mind, they were persuade 


characteristic social center Instead of excluding the outside prospect which is beautiful, 


we have allowed it to come in facing the 


» be built downtown. De 
d to go out into adjoining country to build a 


audience to become part of the background 
for music and preacher’ (Wright, Sixty Year f Living Architecture, New York, 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 1954, and Architectural Forum, loc. cit. respectively ) 
* Karl Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven”, Art Bulletin, XXVII, pp. 1-27, fig 
11, 12, 16, 38, 59, and text; E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome, Princeton, 1950, p. 91 


* Dante, Paradiso, Canto III, 1. 85; “In His will is our peace 
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13. Frank Lloyd Wright, Unitarian Meeting House, Madison, Wisconsin, interior 
(The apparent stars in the ceiling are due to a photographic distort I r 
actually small round lights.) 

We have found a close relation between the creative symbolism of Le 
Corbusier and that of Greek architecture; and an equally close relation be- 
tween the creative symbolism of Mies van der Rohe and that of Byzantine 
architecture. In the history of Western architecture the analogy in the case 
of Wright is with Gothic. This, of course, does not mean that Wright has 
imitated Gothic any more than Mies has imitated Byzantine or Le Corbusier 
Greek. It means only that, within the traditions of Western culture and apart 
from the technical determinants of style, his imaginative processes and his 
system of values are closer to those of the builders of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries than to any others,—certainly closer than they are to the 
processes either of Le Corbusier or of Mies van der Rohe. The organic quality 
of Gothic design has so often been commented on that I do not need to labor 
the point. The analogy with the buildings and the theories of Wright is, in fact, 
a little deceptively obvious. There is not space to enter into a detailed discus- 
sion, but there is one aspect of the formal symbolism to which I should like to 
draw attention, and that is sts almost deliberate ambiguity. Wright's buildings 
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are, in symbolic form, both artificial constructs and organisms. And this is 
equally true of Gothic building, which suggests and symbolizes both inherent 
life, and the external activity of an artificer. The idea of growth is not only 
suggested in Gothic by the vertical and branching lines of piers, arches and 
ribs; it is explicit in the way in which the foliage of crockets emerges from, 
breaks out of, is not attached to, the members on which it occurs. But an arfi- 
ficial construct is equally symbolized, as, for instance, in the frank statement of 
assembled construction in niches for statuary. There is, in short, a complete 
ambiguity between the basic metaphors of creativity. In the voluminous order- 
ing of space and the use of light there is also a reference to the third concep- 
tion of creativity as the work of pure spirit or Mind. From the point of view of 
a logician this is perhaps defective. But the purpose of art is not to formulate 
logically watertight propositions. It is to supply artifact forms which are satis- 
fying both to our senses and to a symbolic imagination. And a fusion of the 
symobls of the creative artificer who is external to the world on which he Op- 
erates, with those of a generative spirit or pring iple within the forms, is some- 
thing which has always been as congenial to human imagination as it was 
satisfying to the mediaeval mind to regard God as both transcendent and im 
manent, both as Artificer avd as Incarnation 

The degree to which the architects whose work we have discussed are 
onscious of their symbolism opens an intriguing question which would take 
us too far afield and to which it would, I think, be difhcult to supply definite 
answers. There is considerable evidence that to some extent, and on occasion, 
each of them is aware of it, though rarely, I would suppose, in the actual 
process of invention and design, and rarely as explicitly as in the many pro- 
nouncements of Wright. This, however, is not a question on which I wish 
to close. I would like, rather, to suggest that in spite of the enormous ad- 
vances in modern technology, and in spite of a pervasive skepticism in the 
ontemporary world about the ideas and the cultural values of the past, the 
practical, imaginative, and theoretical problems with which we deal are basi- 
cally and identifiably those of our cultural ancestors, and those which we shall 


continue to pass on to cultures yet to come. 
! ; 











THE NON-IMAGINARY MUSEUM 


John McAndrew 


—_— knows how André Malraux has recently called our attention, 
in a vivid and unacademic way, to a striking peculiarity of our knowledge of 
art: we all now are—or all now can be—familiar with everything, thanks to 
what he calls the Museum without Walls, the Imaginary Museum which 
modern processes of reproduction have so prodigally spread all around us. We 
all possess all these riches and take them for granted. A student in college 
today, without ever leaving his Art Building and even without exerting much 
effort while in it, probably has shown to him a greater quantity of works of 
art in slides than his grandfather could ever manage to see with years of 
persistence in looking at books. And the more serious student has available to 
him much more even than that in the library of his Art Building: an Imagi- 
nary Museum stocked with tens of thousands, maybe hundreds of thousands, 
of works for which even the late John Russell Pope could not imagine walls 
enough. 

The very quantity of the material accessible to him constitutes a kind of 
knowledge in itself, and it also makes possible other kinds of knowledge. For 
example, the particular nature of a period, an artist, or of a single work of 
art can often be more clearly grasped by comparing it with relevant material, 
with which it can be identified and from which it can be distinguished ; and 
this can be done much more exactly than when memory and engravings were 
the main aids. Blood relationships between families of art objects now 
geographically scattered can be recognized when photographs temporarily re- 
unite them. We are thus wonderfully equipped for the quantitative side of the 
study of art history: for assembling related clusters of works and analysing 
the nature of their relationships. It is possible to measure minute differences 


in stylistic evolution and assemble definitive 


atalogues and genealogies without 
ever leaving the library. We are constantly multiplying the total of our 
knowledge in this way, and also at the same time dividing the parts of it in 


finer and finer measurements 


John McAndrew, who teaches histor tat Wellesley College ilso director 
of the Farnsworth Art Museum at W elles! Recently he has been tr in Latin 
America where he gave 40 lectures in Spa Modern American Art and Architecture 
tor the Dep iriment f State T/ wrici 4 i n a paper read at the CAA meet- 
ing in Philadelphia ] inuary, 19 
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This rich mountain of photographic material was and is a necessary 
foundation for what has been perhaps the major kind of scholarship of the 
last two or three generations: the sc holarship of classification, particularly of 
dating and attribution. In comparisons between different developments in 
art, juxtaposed photographs can show relationships which the unaided eye 
might never have discerned. Valid but not obvious kinships can be revealed 
between works coming from the same spiritual and intellectual background, 
genuine afhnities of style not so easily seen in the originals. 

However, accompanying these incalculable quantitative gains, there have 
been dangers and perhaps actual losses, gualitative and therefore more difficult 
to define. A reproduction is not a work of art and cannot therefore really take 
the place of one. But there is a real danger that constant work with slides, 
photographs and color plates may make them, cumulatively and covertly, 
come to usurp the place of the real works of art seen through them dimly if at 
all, and so become the reality in the mind of the user. Teaching in California, 
Florida and Mexico at different times, I have heard students passionately 
defending or attacking different painters by whom they had never seen an 
original work, discussing them on the basis of reproductions which to them 
had become the originals. This is of course better than no interest and no 
discussion at all, but still that does not mean that it is good enough; in fact 
it is dangerous when the students do not realize that they have been missing 
anything. It made me remember my own under-privileged undergraduate days 
studying in the Old Fogg when nearly everything except early Italian painting, 
prints and drawings was learned from standard-size monochrome photographs 
on standard mounts. Some of us were disturbed on our first trips abroad when 
we saw works we already knew well—well enough to get A's on slide quizzes 

now enchantingly but distractingly transformed in color, size and texture. 
But the Alinari images within us were pretty strong, and there was a real 
internal conflict between them and the big and bright new realities. Perhaps 
it was such traumatic experiences that turned so many of my generation to 
baroque and modern art, which it could see fresh for the first time in originals. 

Can it be that so much recent writing about modern art, such as that by 
many Latin Americans and Germans which I have happened to have been 
reading lately, has a hot-house or even oxygenless quality simply because the 
writers have been able to see almost no modern pictures, except a few local pro- 
ductions, and therefore have fallen back on re productions ? (Remember that 
Germany's great pre-war collections of modern painting are no longer there, 
and that there are as yet only a very few places in Latin America where any 


but local modern painting is to be seen.) This writing is full of conceits and 
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arbitrary aesthetic concepts, some of them quite brilliant, but still something 
different from perceptions stimulated by direct contact with original creations. 
Like unheard melodies, unseen pictures may be sweeter, but they are the food 
for poetry and not for writings on the criticism or history of art. Yet we often 
starve our students on a diet of facsimiles. 

Another danger brought by the flood of reproductions lurks in the fact 
that everyone is now the heir of everyone else whoever created art at any 
place at any time and that therefore the legitimate connection of our own 
contemporaries to their own place and time may have been weakened. Having 
traditions everywhere and everywhen, do they then have any real ones of their 
own? I walked in January several times through the 4.3 miles of contemporary 
art at the Bienal Exposition at Sao Paolo in Brazil, the largest assemblage of 
modern paintings ever, and surprisingly often when I would turn a corner into 
the big alcove where the newest paintings of some country were hung, I could 
not only not guess from what country they came, but not even from what 
general region nor even from which continent. The same was true this sum- 
mer at the Biennale at Venice. The abstract expressionists of Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia, Uruguay and Yonkers, for example, are all now parts of an 
International Style as uniform as the Late Gothic or mid-nineteenth-century 
academicism. Why? Not only because the world has shrunk and more people 
live in the same cultural climates than ever before, and having been through 
similar disasters are now beset by similar apprehensions, but a/so because the 
painters have been seeing the same pictures reproduced in magazines and 
books: they have lingered longest in the same newest galleries of the Imaginary 
Museum. They seem to respond in similar ways to reproductions of the same 
eatly Kandinsky’s, and the same German Expressionists seem posthumously to 
have become their grandfathers through the magic of the four-color process. 
Young painters all over seem to respond similarly also to reproductions of 
pictures by other young painters, German or Parisian or American expres- 
sionists who thus equally surprisingly become their artistic parents. Many of 
these young painters have never seen a single original work by the very painters 
who have influenced them most. Without an Imaginary Museum could Afro 
be so close to Gorky, or Hartung or Winter so close to many of the painters 
shown at the Kootz or Betty Parsons Galleries? Let a young painter whose 
work reproduces strikingly, appear in a publication of the Museum of Modern 
Art of New York, and awareness of his work will sprout up almost anywhere 
outside the Iron Curtain or the other curtains around countries like isolationist 
Spain or nationalist Mexico. This is a great tribute to the Museum of Modern 
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127 
Art, but is it also an indication of what is the proper nourishment for a young 
artist ? Hardly anyone can believe that it is. 

This authority of reproductions in the absence of real works might be 
considered something not so dangerous to scholars as it is to practising artists 
or critics of modern art, but it is really a danger to all of them. Whereas a first 
essential for the artist is to see nature around him, whether he is going to 
paint it or not, and perhaps a second need is to see other pictures, so con- 
versely, is it not an essential for a scholar to see nature in order to understand 
the pictures with any depth of perception, and even more to see as intensely 
as possible the pictures (or sculpture, or buildings) with which he is going 
to deal ? Reproductions here cannot be an adequate substitute. 

The vast thesaurus of material in reproductions may be a danger to the 
scholar in another way, for its very abundance may dilute the intensity of his 
experience of a single work, and if the experience, by necessity, is to be only 
the vicarious experience which comes from looking at a reproduction it can- 
not afford to be diluted. Of what real value to art history is the quantitative 


ant-hill industry of identification and Linnaean classification if it is not anim- 


ated by a modicum of aesthetic perception? It remains a scholarly means, but 
) t D 


The means without the end is mechanical and dead 
(while the end without sound means is likely to be slop). The two activities 
cannot long be separated and retain their value. 


does not reach the end 


The advantage of working with uniform photographs is accompanied by 
another danger; a tendency to weaken the scholar’s sensitivity to scale, color, 
texture, to volume in sculpture and space in architecture and to the effects of 
light on either of them, physical qualities which may be vital to the aesthetic 
whole. Depending on photographs so much, doing the greater part of his work 
with them, do many modern scholars really see paintings as well as astonishing 
old Dr. Waagen or Crowe and Cavalcaselle? Working with photographs 
makes the modern scholar tend to emphasize what survives photography best, 
and at the same time it makes him tend to undervalue what photography 
weakens or destroys. Photography does not simply reduce the original, it 


transforms it; the camera can shift emphasis in a painting, for example, from 
I I I 


color to drawing and chiaroscuro—a loss but not much of a distortion in some- 


thing like a Mantegna, but a real betrayal in a Monet or a Mondrian. Lighting 
and the station point of the camera can exaggerate certain qualities in a piece 
of sculpture so much that its artistic content can become less an expression of 


the artistic will of the sculptor than that of the photographer, though in 


fairness it must also be said that the camera can sometimes reveal normally 
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unnoticed values. (One saw both in the recent Michelangelo film: fresh valid 
vision and deceptive tricky vision. ) 

M. Malraux has also pointed out that ‘For the last hundred years, Art 
History has been the history of what can be photographed.” And this points 
out another danger. We now have so much in reproduction, and rely on it so 
much, that we tend to forget that which we do not have. We neglect or 
ignore art which has not been much photographed and reproduced because it 
does not come out well printed on paper. This can unbalance our whole under- 
standing of the art of an epoch: for example, how very few scholars of 
mediaeval art are able in their writing or in their teaching to keep either 
stained glass or mosaic in their proper places: as integral major components 
of the whole artistic expression of the age. Nearly everyone relegates them 
unjustly to a position among the minor arts somewhere below manuscript 
illumination. What scholars of baroque art are able to do justice to gardens or 
polychrome sculpture, two of the major mediums of baroque expression neither 
of which photographs very satisfactorily. Also neglected is art which is not 
photographed because it is actually hard to see, like the masterpieces still in 
Chinese caves or Guarini’s black Chapel of the Holy Shroud at Turin. There 
are works which are not photographed acceptably because though their forms 
are visible their more significant essence is evasive, for example the organized 
harmonies of Palladio’s interior spaces. 

One might think that modern colored reproductions of paintings could 
be exempt from many of these objections. Obviously they have the advantage 
of being in color and also usually of having more variety in scale and some- 
times also of texture. But as with all reproductions, the advantages are ac- 
companied by real dangers. Granted that ink on paper in a reproduction can 
come very close to an original in a thin medium on paper—to drawings, 
prints or watercolors—granted that some silk-screens can come equally close 
to originals in gouache or mat oil, still these are /east convincing and satisfac- 
tory precisely to those who understand watercolors and drawings best, and the 
most satisfactory and convincing to those who know least about them and 
therefore need most to be protected from deception. Do even those most prox- 
imate reproductions then do what we want them to do? The more facsimile 
they are, the more we accept them as substitutes for the originals, and even 
without knowing it think of them as originals. At best these reproductions are 
more like forgeries than copies, but—forgery or copy—what a horrid choice! 

For works in ordinary oil, tempera or fresco, to which most teachers 
devote most time, reproductions on paper are far less accurate in color and 


very far from true in what they indicate about texture. One cannot sense the 
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quality of the paint or the translucence of glazes (and this is not just an extra 
pleasure for the gourmandizer). Is not something essential missing when a 
print misses the brio or the silkiness of the brushwork of a Hals or a Renoir or 
does not show the actual physical difference in the glowing qualities of a 
Titian and a Rouault? And there is another curious danger which ensues from 
what is or is not reproduced in color: that the total of what a student learns 
will be thrown out of balance when there are twenty times more reproductions 
of acceptable quality now available of Van Gogh or Cézanne than of 
Masaccio or Tintoretto or Jan Van Eyck, and far more of pictures in German 
galleries than in Italian. 

Also, if we see pictures over and over again in color prints, or even more 
distorted in the projections of color slides (which can make a Limbourg or a 
Klee look like a monumental fresco) we come from habit to discount the dis- 
tortions so often that in time we become half-blind to them; and our students, 
many of whom are seeing these works for the first time, receive their first 
and most vivid impression, the impression hardest to erase, from something 
which while trying to help has really betrayed something of the original in- 
tention of the artist (as much as do those over-luscious orchestral transcriptions 
of Bach). 

For sculpture the problem seems different, but in the end it is really the 
same. There is less danger of the photograph’s substituting itself for the orig- 
inal of course, but how good is an Imaginary Museum that takes an art 
essentially of masses or volumes of textured surfaces receiving light, seen 
necessarily from several points of view, and presents it reduced to variations 
of gray in two dimensions on flat shiny paper? Even such admirable photo- 
graphs as those of Clarence Kennedy or Walter Hege cannot give students 
the fundamental sculptural experience of seeing solid stone or bronze in the 
sunlight. These photographs can do much, much more than insensitive photo- 
graphs, but still they are only photographs printed on paper and they cannot 
do the most important things that sculpture does and was consciously meant 
to do by most sculptors since the Renaissance. There is another kind of repro- 
duction to be considered in this connection, one now very unfashionable: 
casts. Dusty plaster casts can be so repellent that they do more harm than 
good. Cocteau, who is not always so wise, once said that a plaster cast re- 
sembled the original in every respect except the only important one. But casts 
do not have to be dusty and they do not have to look like plaster with white 
sauce, as anyone can see by visiting the Busch-Reisinger Museum in Cam- 
bridge. If we must have reproductions (and it is hard to see how we could 


get along without them despite these hard remarks) why should we be so 
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snobbish about casts? Why not try instead to raise casts to the same level of 
accuracy which we now expect and often get in color prints? Since we cannot 
all have original major statues, the cast seems to be a respectable partial 
substitute. Some colleges perhaps do not have space to show very many big 
ones in their Art Buildings, but that need not be an obstacle: there are many 
more small good casts to be had today from museums than there are large 
ones from cast dealers, and good large ones would not have to be kept indoors 
if only someone would make them in materials which could stand being left 
outdoors where most large sculpture was meant to be seen in the first place. 
(This might be a rewarding project for a foundation to finance. ) 

The Imaginary Museum can and usually should contain architecture as 
well, and this presents a special problem. Photographs even if accompanied by 
many more plans, sections, models and other diagrammatic explanations than 
most institutions offer still demand an act of creative imagination to be made 
into one vivid three-dimensional image in the beholder’s mind; this is not 
easy and is often beyond the powers of students unless they have had consid- 
erable training; nevertheless it is an act of imagination necessary to them if 
they are to know, even vicariously, what a building is like. There are of course 
no adequate substitutes for just a few minutes of actually seeing a building 
like Amiens or Wies or Bear Run with one’s own eyes. 

The photograph has come to take on at times a very peculiar role in 
relation to modern architecture: a set of photographs and plans can come to 
have an existence so real that it can affect creative work as much as seen 
buildings do. How many students and young architects know for example 
Mies’ Barcelona Pavilion and Tugendhat house by heart, yet know them only 
from the single official sets of photographs of each which have been pub- 
lished. Very few people in the United States have ever seen either building, 
and one is now entirely destroyed and the other half destroyed and inaccessible 
behind the Iron Curtain. Yet these two beautiful phantoms are as influential on 
students of architecture as any buildings of our entire century; together they 
constitute a “‘style’’ learned by students just as definite in its language of form 
as the “‘styles’’ of Louis XIV, XV or XVI which used to be learned at the 
Beaux-Arts. I have with my own ears heard a student at enlightened MIT 
say to his fellows (who were entirely sympathetic to his dilemma): “I have 
the plan but have not yet decided whether to do it Mies or Wright.’’ Who has 
seen Oscar Niemeyer’s buildings in Brazil ? None of the students outside Brazil 


who so often crib from them, nor any of the architects who have been imitat- 


ing them in Cuba, Panama or Colombia. Yet Niemeyer is more influential in 
the Americas today than Le Corbusier 
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The lack of direct experience of three-dimensional buildings, of seeing 
their solids and spaces, their planes and textures in the light, may be the 
explanation of much of the papery quality and lack of scale in the work of 
many students and young architects today; this is an old trouble which seems 
to go back to the beginning of the nineteenth century when reproductive en- 
gravings of architectural exemplars began to gain much wider circulation than 
ever before. There are fortunately some visual aids which can combat these 
faults, but unfortunately two of the best are rarely used. First are colored 
stereoscopic views such as those used in the Museum of Modern Art's recent 
BUILT IN USA exhibition, which gave more sense of volume, scale, color and 
light than could any flat photographs. And second, what would seem to me 
the strongest visual aid to add to what we already have for architecture is 
one we have scarcely explored: colored movies intelligently directed by some- 
one with knowledge and sensitivity to architectural values, directed so that 


the camera might more or less follow the usual courses of a spectator’s vision 


around and through a building: these images might be supplemented by 


ation not visible on the spot, plans, sections and other 


diagrams, some of them perhaps animated. Imagine what could be done with 


explanatory inform 


animated diagrams of Gothic mechanics or baroque dynamics. (This would be 
expensive: pe rhaps another rewarding activity for some foundation to under- 
write. ) 

Lack of direct visual experience may also underlie our neglect of other 
arts, such as sculpture or mosaic, as accessories to architecture, because photo- 
graphs do not and perhaps cannot show their relationship to architecture with 
anything like the vitality it can have in reality, and architects reared on photo- 
graphs will be indifferent to a relationship they may have experienced only 
vicariously in a diluted form 

If as I have tried to indicate, reproductions alone are inadequate, can 
what we teachers say in class add enough to them so that the combination of 
these two inadequacies will communicate an adequate understanding of the 
essence of a work of art to our students? It is gratefully surprising how far 
such a combination can go, but there is always something vital missing. We 
are concerned with art and there is no way around the fact that most of it is 


the expression of some kind of emotion and that its essence is uncommunic- 


able by us because it can be communicated on} by the work of art itself 


(which is one of the reasons that it is a work of art). No one can teach a 
class what is truly significant about a Cézanne except a Cézanne itself, any 
more than anyone can describe what a melody sounds like to someone who 


has never heard it. We can help in many ways—we can remove obstructing 
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misconceptions and we can bring the students closer to the real import than 
they might come by themselves—but the final vital spark must come from the 
work itself. 

The only fundamental trouble with reproductions that ingenious modern 
techniques cannot remedy is the inescapable fact that they are reproductions, 
at best good fakes but never genuine works of art. Everyone can have good 
reproductions, luckily, but obviously only one place can have the one original 
which is the only really satisfactory example to show to students. But still 
there are other originals, often closely related or near enough to show in real 
paint or marble or bronze something more of what the unobtainable original 
is like. They can fill in a large part of the gap left by the lecturer and his 
reproductions and make it possible for the student to perform a not-too-difh- 
cult synthesis between his reproductions, his master’s voice, and a similar orig- 
inal, similar in technique or style or some vital quality lost in the reproductions. 
Such a synthetic experience at least 7s an experience, and can be an aesthetic 
experience. It is something to go on, pale perhaps, but not as lopsided as the 
non-experience or pseudo-experience resulting from reproductions without 
originals. 

But how are originals to be made accessible to the student in college? 
Fortunate are those institutions within an hour of such museums as Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago or St. Louis or some other fine collection among the 
seventy-five municipal museums in the country. But even such geographical 
good fortune is not enough: something seen once a month on a trip to the 
city is not as good as something seen once or twice a week right in the Art 
Building where it can be studied repeatedly and come to be understood in 
many different ways. Also, many colleges are not conveniently near good city 
museums ; in fact most colleges are in the country. If they have art departments, 
they need art museums if those art departments are to be any good. About a 
hundred and fifty colleges do have art museums; this is an American phenom- 
enon, for no other country has a tenth as much. (Most foreign universities, 
however, are in cities and most foreign cities have art museums.) Unless an 
American college is near a great city museum, how can its real little museum, 
this at last non-imaginary museum, this final essential component of valid 
college teaching of art best fill in the missing piece that neither lecturer nor 
reproductions can fill? Best of course by having its own collection of works 
as good and as varied as Harvard, Smith or Oberlin. But all too few colleges 
have big collections and very few have or are going to have the money to amass 


them. (An honorable exception must be made for several western and mid- 


western state universities which are building up admirable collections of 
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modern art, thanks to whoever has persuaded their state legislatures to vote 
them the funds.) Few presidents or trustees of the non-state-supported institu- 
tions are able and/or eager to allocate generous funds to their museums. 

There are at least three ways however that something effective can be 
done; none is exactly easy and each takes some funds. One that everyone 
knows is to subscribe to the circulating exhibitions of the Museum of Modern 
Art, the American Federation or other such institutions. Unfortunately these 
shows are now sometimes more expensive and artistically weaker than they 
used to be. (Owners cannot be expected to lend their best pictures for a whole 
year's tour very often.) It is to be regretted that the Museum of Modern Art 
no longer offers the exhibitions of one single masterwork, for which the 
borrower spent less and was always assured of an important work of gratifying 
quality which, hanging dramatically alone, drew to itself the most intensely 
focussed attention of the students. 

Another way, less turned to account than it might be, is to borrow works 
on long-term loans from the storerooms of some of the larger museums. Many 
of the latter are very kind, and glad to lend to worthy poor relations, such as 
colleges, pictures and pieces of sculpture which are not in use. In the field of 
modern painting the Guggenheim Museum has recently been particularly gen- 
erous in lending. And there are many other museums which might be willing 
to lend good teaching pictures which show something not well shown in 
reproductions: for example, a Luini in Leonardesque technique, a Palma with 
Titianesque glazes, a good Rubens School piece (and a good school piece can 
often be superior to the master’s off-day autograph works—remember who was 
in Rubens’ school!) A typical broken-color Monet is sometimes not too hard 
to borrow, or a Sisley or Pissarro instead, and some museums would lend a 
fairly early Metzinger or Marcoussis as stand-ins for harder-to-get Picasso or 
Braque. These may not be masterworks, but they can fill in much of just what 
the reproductions of masterworks are least able to give. They can be good 
teaching pictures. (Borrowing does not have to be only from big museums. 
The smaller college museums could lend to each other much more often and 
advantageously fill each other's gaps. Every few years someone announces that 
he is going to make a checklist of what might thus be available, but then that 
someone always finds that he is too busy. ) 

A third way of course is by judicious purchase. Some college museums 
have a little money and more have less, but any Art Department worth its 
salt ought to be able to work up enough enthusiasm in its graduates to be 
able to tap them for small donations every spring. Five dollars each from a 


good percentage of former art majors can snowball into something with which 
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a respectable work can be bought annually or biennially. For less than a 
hundred dollars there are still good seventeenth-century drawings and some 
modern ones, or a marginless Diirer or Rembrandt, a big Lautrec poster or 
modern color-lithograph done by a master’s own hand (I do not mean the 
mechanical reproductions signed by the master and passed off—accidentally or 
deliberately—as originals). In the low and middle hundreds one can find a 
distinguished Prendergast or a small Delaunay or Solimena. There are won- 
derful bargains in damaged pictures (if you can get them before the restorer 
does) which may still be valuable for teaching, and many dealers can find 
pictures without definite attributions or pictures with disagreeable subjects 
such as rapes or too-bloody martyrdoms which they are willing to let go for 
quite a small snowball when their storerooms are getting uncomfortably 
crowded, Directors with real assurance and docile museum boards can buy 
important modern works by young painters, assuring lively discussion today 
and perhaps a valuable collection day after tomorrow. Above all, little money 
can be made to go a long way in sculpture, for almost no one buys it any more 
except museums. And not only is sculpture less costly than painting, but it is 
often more necessary, for photographs can tell less, and there is usually less 
Opportunity to examine any sculpture in the neighborhood. 

Like the reproduction, the small non-imaginary museum of a college is 
only a substitute, but it is an indispensable component of a college art depart- 
ment. Lectures, reproductions, museum—any one or two are incomplete, but 
the whole can be greater than the sum of the parts and each can be made to 
offset the others’ dangers. Reproductions will always far outnumber originals 
(even at Harvard, Smith and Oberlin) and most of the students’ work will 
have to be done with reproductions. And a non-imaginary museum can save 
the student from the worst perils they are likely to engender. The best of them 
are nearly trompe l'oeil, but the trouble with such trompe I’oeils is that they 
cheat just where an old fashioned painted trompe l'oeil was most effective and 


most fun: in letting us know that our oeil is being tromped. A few real pic 


tures can stop the cheating. 




















DRAWING AND THE ART SCHOOLS 


Laurence Schmeckebier 


usT what is drawing as we practice and teach it, indeed as we exhibit the 
product as an art work today? Where does it fit into our art education cur- 
ricula and why does it seem to have fallen into a mild form of disrepute? 
Concepts and objectives in drawing have undergone drastic changes 
during the past few years and it behooves some of us who are concerned with 
the practical responsibility of developing the younger artists to reexamine what 
we are doing in the studio. It always remains a question as to whether we can 
produce concrete definitions or concepts which will be of any value, but the 
process of examination itself cannot help but sharpen and inspire critical 
insight into our working methods 
Art conventions, like those of politics, are deadly experiences. At a con- 
ference on art education at Columbia University last year we were told that 


“Art Education is at the brink of its greatest period of development,’ that in 


this “present state of civilization the increasing mechanization and the 


tension and uncertainty which fill our daily lives have created a need for art 
and art experiences to keep alive our concern for human values and individu- 
ality and to enable us to maintain our stability and balance. . . . Art Education 
can help the spread of freedom and understanding 


. . healthy personality 
moral integrity . . . aesthetic excellence.’ 

One reason for the perpetual state of almost psychotic insecurity in which 
we exist is this continued barrage of moral exhortation and inspirational non- 
sense. Excessive repetition has made perfectly good ideas sound hollow, trite 
and basically meaningless to the working artist and educator today. Our prob- 
lems are specific; they deal with the challenge and solution of the daily here 
and now, the small and silent decisions made in the studio and classroom 
whose ultimate effects reach over the horizons two or three generations hence. 
It was for this reason that the Pittsburgh conference of the National 
Association of Schools of Design focused the attention of its entire discussion 


on the specific problem of drawing 


ional Association of Schools of De 
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The discussion of drawing, like that of almost any other form of art 
today, invariably leads into controversial territory. On some of the issues it 
would seem however that most of the teachers and artists are in fairly common 
agreement. 

In the first place, when we teach drawing in our art schools and uni- 
versity or college art departments we are working from a professional rather 
than an amateur point of view. We are not interested in training a Churchill, 
Hitler or Eisenhower, nor for that matter a Grandma Moses, important though 
these artistic phenomena may be. We are not involved in the economic status 
of the amateur versus the professional which eventually confronts the artist 
as it does everyone else. We are concerned with a point of view, which, for 
want of a better word we call professional. 

By “professional” we may imply the training for gainful acceptance but 
in the more practical sense of the studio we may define it as the devotion to 
reasonably well established objectives. Since most of our students are not 
necessarily of the leisure class and many of the institutions they attend are 
supported in one way or another by public funds, the requirements of an 
occupational livelihood must find a place somewhere in the overall objective 

In the second place educational institutions are on the defensive despite 
their repeated exhortations toward the “healthy personality,’ ‘moral integrity” 
and the rest. Loyalty oaths and McCarthyism are not causes but merely symp- 
toms of a deep and respectful recognition of the education industry's increasing 
power and importance to the contemporary community. That is why they are 
under attack by little men in strong positions. Education is caught in the 
wheels of inflationary budget problems and sometimes it is difficult to under- 
stand how the biennial budget of a midwestern state university can almost 
equal the total endowment of one of the wealthiest of the Eastern colleges. 
It is caught by fluctuating enrollments, from the unheard of boom of G.I. days 
to renewed crises of war, the draft and the resultant shrinkage of enrollment. 
Within the institutions appear the usual rivalries between the technical schools 
and the liberal arts, between a mechanized system of mass education and the 
ancient practice of individual criticism and development. The artist needs 
space and equipment, he needs adequately paid instructors and he needs secu- 
tity from the perpetual threat of mechanization which is the common solution 
to higher costs and larger enrollments. From front office to back studio we are 
all vitally involved in this defense of the artist's right to an education equal 
to that of any campus competitor. 

Thirdly, there is something wrong with our system of educating artists, 


whether it is practical drawing and painting or philosophical indoctrination: 
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When we need two juries to judge the art submitted for an important 
national exhibition ; 

When artist and art critic discover they have no common ground for dis- 
cussion and when artists themselves not only to fail to understand one another 
but remain in open conflict detrimental to themselves and the entire profession ; 

When a large portion of our best known exhibiting artists deny any 
academic pedigree. If indeed so many of these successful artists prove to be 
self-taught how do we justify the ever increasing number of courses in art 
directed toward that same kind of success ? 

When the bond between professional groups—sculptors, mural painters, 
art directors, illustrators and plain artists—and the educational institutions 
which have trained them becomes so weak as to be practically non-existent, 
whereas in other professions such as law, medicine and engineering their close 
cooperation has brought both professional dignity and mutual benefit ; 

When we are unable to face the reality of ever expanding horizons of 
knowledge created by modern education; when we begin to choke on the mass 
of misdirected and undigested information thrown at us and feel impelled to 
educate ourselves back to the primitive. 

Sometimes these issues seem dangerously real or purposely distorted. Our 
problem is not to ridicule this or that point of view, not to heap ashes of 
remorse upon our heads after the budget is cut; but to recognize the rich, 
varied and unbelievably complicated task we are actually doing. By that rec- 
ognition we can concentrate on essentials and eliminate the frequently petty 
compartmentalization into which we have allowed ourselves to spread. 

Let us recognize first of all, that for the contemporary artist the well-nigh 
100-year revolution is over. The modern protest against cornices and columns, 
heroic gods and draped goddesses, photographic realism and the sterile acad- 
emy, against the vulgar display of power and the conspicuous consumption of 
easily acquired wealth, has long since been heard and understood. The pro- 
testing cries of the academic die-hard and the zealous avant-garde are still 
somewhat in evidence but the real issue has now shifted to the consolidation 
of those gains for which the moderns have fought so long and so hard. 

To this end the experimental method has been the prerequisite. It has 
been expensive but the costs have been quietly borne both by the pioneering 
artists and patrons over many generations. If we recognize modern art in its 
totality the public at large has borne a major share, especially in those indus- 
tries, for instance, where the experimentation in the design of automobiles, 
the airplane and the countless objects of daily use was paid for in the end by 
the consumer. All along the line, from the complete and independent freedom 
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of the studio to the complicated responsibilities of consumer acceptance by the 
industrial designer, it is the experimental drive of the non-conformist which 
keeps the mind open toward new possibilities and their exploitation in artistic 
form. 

In the relatively calm days of the nineteenth century the artist's task was 
reasonably definite. Working either independently or on commission he was 
committed to a point of view, whether it was a theory of nature or an historical 
style. Artist and patron therefore accepted a common denominator and the 
work was judged on the degree of its fulfillment or variation. 

Having passed the period of revolt and reexamination, standards are 
now multiple and frequently obscured. The situation is made still more compli- 
cated by the fact that, with all the hew and cry against modern mechanized 
living, the wider distribution of wealth, education and consumption, especially 
in America, has brought greater demands on the artist than ever before. The 
change in popular taste during the past twenty years constitutes an ensuing 
revolution unparalleled in modern history. Art has become a tremendous field ; 
its objectives in both the studio and applied arts have become many, and its 
training institutions have shifted with the change under natural pressure of 
events. 

Indeed, the break with tradition has brought with it a deeper under- 
standing and a wider knowledge of history itself. It is no accident that the 
development of modern art was accompanied by the simultaneous spread of art 
history as a specialized discipline. Instead of plundering the historical monu- 
ments and museums for subjects, design patterns or abstract motifs, the artist 
now recognizes the work of art within the total pattern of background condi- 
tions and purposes. The result is a deeper perception of the creative process 
itself which broadens his experience and strengthens his confidence in facing 
the constructive problems of our own day 

It has been suggested before that the distinction between the amateur 
and the professional artist is an academic one. The trade union protection 
enjoyed by the legal, medical and engineering professions is not the privilege 
of the artist. Even the architects, caught between the definity of the engineer 
and the inventive freedom of the artist, have had to give ground to the amateur 
designer. Past experience and present conditions make it questionable or even 
undesirable that the artists should be tied down by legal restrictions in order 
to maintain anything but the status quo. 

The most that can be asked is a clarity of viewpoint, whether it be a 


matter of indoctrination, basic philosophy or educational methodology. The 


ability or right to a pure and unhampered emotional expression is by no means 
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restricted to the amateurs, and the privilege of profitable return for an artistic 
invention is certainly not limited to the professional. 

What we should expect from a matured artist is a reasonable recognition 
of an objective toward which he is striving and a developed control of the 
means of getting there. To argue that art has no objective other than itself is 
to beg the question. It has to be seen by someone, somewhere, in some kind of 
a situation and if it is created for the sheer act of enjoyment that in itself is 
an objective. 

We do not distinguish between the amateur and the professional musician 
for example, unless it is to pity the one because he is doing the best he can 
without proper training or practice, or the other because he has to earn a 
living. To the music critic they are both musicians and he will judge them 
solely on the artistic performance of the assigned task which the composer has 
laid out for him. 

The distinction lies in the objectives: a design on canvas enclosed by a 
frame and destined for the exhibition gallery is one thing, one intended to 
recall or convey a specific idea may be another, and a design to be reproduced 
en masse as both an object of use and a symbol of speed, power, pleasure or 
social prestige is still another 

To recite these objectives is to review the complex and commonplace 
functions of everyday life which are a challenge to both sociologist and econ- 
omist. They appear on the roster of courses and projects of every art school or 
department. Indeed the objectives and their functions belong to the vast sphere 
of general education, but our task is the form through which those functions 
must operate. It is no new idea—the architects have been repeating Form 
Follows Function as a slogan for two generations—but it is forever useful as 
a means of getting down to essentials when we talk about educational method 
Here again is where we come back to the problem of drawing. 

For drawing is the very core of the art school curriculum. It is a con- 
trolled process, a visual discipline of the purest kind in which, like an X-ray, 
every thought, suggestion, impulse or distraction is directly exposed and 
naked. It is pure in the sense that there are no technical handicaps to over- 
come; the graphic medium is usually black and white, since color is apt to be 
too strong and distracting in its emotional effect. 

Drawing involves several basic operations, any one of which may be 
stressed to the apparent exclusion of the others, yet all phases are brought into 
play in the process. One is optical, in which the eye and mind are trained in 
the factual observation of objects in nature and intensified to the point where 


observation and understanding become identical experiences. A second is emo- 
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tional in which the subjective insight of the artist is brought to expression 
under the stimulus of either observation or the activity itself or both processes. 
Classified sometimes as scribbling or doodling it reveals the mental blocks, 
the hidden aptitudes and boundless possibilities of the subconscious realm. 

Between these poles is the mechanical operation of the human body, 
whether it be handicapped and slow or fast and facile, it is the physical ma- 
nipulation of fingers, hand, arm and the entire figure which furnishes that 
pleasurable experience of feeling as you go and knowing whether it is right 
Or not as you do it, in a manner similar to the aesthetic experience of the theater 
or the dance. 

Finally there is the intellectual process by which the personal and col- 
lective experiences of the artist are brought together into a conventionalized 
form. It involves the visual symbols, suggesting a thought, an impression or a 
force which are used to record the process of organization. It is in this phase 
that the change from the accepted symbols of the traditional old masters to the 
development of a new set of conventional forms which could be more accept- 
able, expressive and useful to contemporary life, has been most apparent and 
stimulating. 

Drawing therefore is neither one phase nor exclusively another but all 
of them together. The criticism we so frequently hear, that our art schools are 
not teaching drawing, is usually based on observation of the one department 
which carries that name, whereas there are many departments, with sometimes 
very exotic and ultra-professional sounding titles, carrying on that activity in 
a specialized way. The real danger is perhaps that there are too many depart- 
ments and isolated specialties, when the need is for a more unified concept 
in the teaching program. 

Nevertheless, if one ignores the course titles and descriptions in the 
catalogues (which are usually thought up by the administrator and not the 
instructors) and talks to the artists who are actually doing the teaching, he will 
find the art schools are doing far more than they are ever given credit for. 
There is a universal respect for nature, though its dimensions are extended by 
microscope and telescope far beyond what had ever been contemplated by the 
old masters. The human figure in the life class is still accepted as the most 
logical common denominator, although again the psychological aspects may 
outweigh the traditional problems of physical structure and movement. 

We say the danger to education may be the flood of compartmentalized 
specialties in the curriculum, Behind that situation is not an imposed system 
but a fragmentation of discipline designed to achieve successful effects more 


efficiently with the hope of an eventual synthesis somewhere toward the end of 
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the line. With the desperate need for trained artists, the complexity of the 
field, and the economic pressure on the younger generation to reach productive 
maturity, many of the art schools—likewise because of economic pressure 
have been obliged to go along. 

But the fabled synthesis at the end of the four-year line does not come 
off and many a young artist allows himself to be deluded into thinking that a 
picture hung in an exhibition is synonymous with success. The criterion of 
success should not be a single achievement, nor a series of repetitions along 
the same line, but rather a conscious flexibility whereby the artist is able to 
meet and solve any number of problems as they appear. Certain phases of 
design and factual drawing can be mastered within a limited period of time, 
but the comprehensive discipline of drawing takes longer and must be held 
with more understanding respect throughout the curriculum. 

One of the healthiest signs in the dev elopment of contemporary exhibi- 
tion programs is the increasing interest in drawing shows. They appear quite 
modestly and unconsciously, not as representing this or that point of view 
(excepting of course the unfortunate Metropolitan show of 1952), but as 
selections for the education, enjoyment and inspiration of a genuinely inter- 
ested public. There the drawings are spread out as an occasional record of an 
idea or observation, a study in preparation for something else, or simply a 
work to be enjoyed in its own right. In small areas they often give what the 
painters strive for so desperately over yards of canvas, that purest form, that 
elusive mood which seems to exist most plastically at the moment of creation. 
With full recognition of the perfect and sustained control revealed in the 
drawings of Matisse, and the record of inexhaustible invention in those of 
Picasso, it is the pure and spiritual form revealed in Paul Klee’s drawings 
which ranks him as the third great master and liberator of our time. 

Our age is a romantic one, but if we are to keep it out of the Victorian 
sentimentality which constantly threatens, we must project that inspired spirit 
through the entire structure of our artistic life. That projection is a matter of 
drawing, and if we look into other fields we will recognize that as there is no 
science without mathematics, no philosophy without logic, no cultural history 
without language, and no humanities without art, so there is no art without 
drawing. Drawing is the weakest area in our academic curricula, not because it 
is absent or poorly performed, but because it is confused by overlapping and 
misused promotional paraphernalia. Integrity is the word, badly battered and 
misused though it is, but still a good synonym. 











A CRITIQUE OF ABSTRACT 
EXPRESSIONISM 


Leon Golub 


eae American and European painting has been increas- 
ingly identified as abstract expressionist in character. This dominance is ap- 
parent in exhibitions and critical literature, particularly in the reportorial 
journals, Art Digest and Art News, which attempt to document the art of 
our times. A major portion of critical space is devoted to the exponents of 
this development, celebrated as the logical and primary focus of the art of 
the immediate present. 

The impact of these journals on younger artists is enormous, establishing 
trends and patterns of influence. This critique explores some metaphysical and 
formal suppositions of abstract expressionism as exemplified in the critical 
validation of this movement: (1) in regard to individual achievements (that 
is, the capacity for such achievements) ; (2) in relation to the general social 
arena. All subsequent quotations are from the November 15, 1953 Art Digest 

Symposium: The Human Figure’—and the December 1, 1953 Art 
Digest and the December, 1953 Art News which discuss the ‘Younger 
European Painters” exhibition at the Guggenheim Museum. The purpose and 
nature of this exhibition—trends among younger artists—points up the dom- 
inance of abstract expressionism in “advanced” circles and the documentation 
(and formulation) of this role in the critical response of these journals. 

John Ferren (Art Digest, November 15, 1953) states that “Abstraction 
gave us the fresh plastic truths of our time. Abstract expressionism gave a 
new range to the sensibility involving the whole, ‘existential’ man. Its hu- 
manism is implicit not explicit.’ James Fitzsimmons (Art Digest, December 
1, 1953): “Had I been around when the ‘old masters’ of our times were 
‘younger painters,’ I doubt that I could have been more excited about their 
work and more optimistic about the future of art than I am today when I 
look at the work of Soulages, Mathieu and Riopell« 


The author teaches at Wright Junior College, Chicago and in the Evenine Divi 
tons, Northwestern University, Chicas He recently was given a one-man show of bis 
paintings at the Artist's Gallery, New York and was included in the “Younger Ameri- 
Can Painter ? exh it Zlion at the Gus ve? heim M u M7 G lub } asa B A. 1h hi fory 
art from the University of Chicago and an M.F.A. from the Art Institute of Chicag 
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This optimism is manifested at a time when the multi-variant range of 
innovation that introduced and maintained the modern movement in art has 
apparently narrowed into a relatively fixed style-appearance (uniform content 
—or, uniform rejection of specific content) that is influential on artists in 
widely separate locales. Abstract expressionism is an international style, per- 
haps the most generalized and widespread style that has appeared in this 
century. To what extent this style approaches anonymity—and paradoxically, 
in an extremely individualistic era, the intrinsic denial of individuated imagery 

must be clarified in regard to the social role of the contemporary artist and 
any personal transcendence of gene ral form expectations, 


The writer would summarize the nature of abstract expressionism as 
follows: 


1. the elimination of specific subject matters and a preference for spontaneous, 


impulsive qualities of experience 


the unfettered brush—discursive, improvisatory t 


techniques—motion, motion 
organization and an activised surface 

The artist substitutes for any normative sequence of concepts or experi- 
ences an impulse energy dramatized as ‘‘instinctual’’ to a pre-conscious state of 
mind. Actuality (purpose) is attained by abbreviated means through the ‘‘di- 
rect’” impact of non-referential sensation. ‘Contact’’ becomes the meaning. 
Scratched, scribbled lines or ambiguous forms gesture an ambiguous reality 
when the artist cannot cope with the contradictory stereotypes of the culture. 

The artist seeks an action that is pre-logical, pre-cognitive, and a-moral. 
Reversion or regression to primitive means, common to the childhood of the 
race or of childhood itself, can only be a romantic device, as modern man 
for all his willful (and perhaps necessary) regressive hopes—must consciously 
seek and articulate what was once primitively experienced. If this expression 
cannot be directly achieved and if the sophisticated artist does not reach a 
residual primacy, his forms only simulate pre-conscious activization. Motion 
organization is then frequently allusive of the mannerisms and rocaille decora- 
tion of the eighteenth century and of the more recent Art Nouveau. 

There are few common verbal equivalents of any such discursive motion 
and as observer recognition is not constant (except on rather illustrative levels 
in regard to the artist's undetermined intent), descriptive comment tends to be 
hyperbolic. Especially peculiar to abstract expressionism is the terminological 
remoteness of the purposes attributed to it. The claims made for one painting 
could as easily typify works by other artists. James Fitzsimmons characterizes 
Mathieu's painting as a “vast black canvas on which white and scarlet tendrils 


coil and snap with extraordinary tension. This is the cosmic theater, the 
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universe, the unconscious, the dark night within and around us in which 
primordial forces are engaged in a life-giving, life-destroying struggle that 
can only be witnessed at a remove; in dreams, in the photographs of astron- 
omers and physicists and most evocatively, in art.” If a critic purports such an 
explanation, he might well ‘‘see’’ those qualities in a painting. And while that 
painting might seem to intentionally characterize some such experiences, it 
might, also, very likely picture none of them, as it is not referential in its 
reduced state to such meanings in any specific fashion. 

As Alfred Russell (Art Digest, November 15, 1953) writes: ‘“The 
limitations of the non-objective idiom are its vastness, its lack of measure, 
its all-inclusiveness. It tends to equate all possible knowledge—especially 
intuitions of extra-spatial, non-Euclidian metaphors; the language of sign and 
symbol; the unconscious, and the laws of chance.” There are no uniform or 
iconographic means (or for that matter, any notation corresponding to any 
scientific interpretation ) through which the supra-formal aspects of such paint- 
ings could be defined. The ambiguities of abstract expressionism force the 
viewer to locate the extrinsic focus—in that the observer reacts through an allu- 
sive, self-referential perception. The observer does perceive variously acceler- 
ated or structured linear configurations ; the attributes of these relations are so 
abstract, however, as to be incommensurable—these then can hardly be couched 
in metaphysical terms (unless the very negation of communicable content can 
be metaphysically construed). 

The avoidance of content is not uniquely the problem of the abstract 
expressionist but is inherited from the abstract ideologies of the first decades 
of this century. Neo-plastic or constructivist artists sought (or seek) pure 
form, a non-idiosyncratic and universal art transcending the discordant 
images of the time. The abstract expressionists also deny any representative 
disorder, but their avoidance of the constructivist ideality and the irrational 
aspect of their ‘expressionist’ bias points up an incapacity to avert some 
skirmished identification within a crisis situation. 

This view may be clarified through regard of those “‘crisis’’ artists who 
retain referential associations in their work, e.g., Giacometti, Dubuffet, 
Glasco. Robert Goldwater (Art News, December 1953) regarding the 
“Younger European Painters’ exhibition states: ‘In its emphasis on abstrac- 
tion the exhibition is surely representative of the most vital currents of 
European painting. .. . There are, of course, individual expressionists and 
objectively minded painters and sculptors of quality. But they remain individ- 
uals. (Giacometti—and how little realist he 


s!'—who was supposed to be 


the new bell-wether, has only found a few pale imitators.)”’ A similar attitude 
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regarding Giacometti as an isolated figure in respect to general trends is voiced 
by Herta Wescher (Art Digest, December 1, 1953). Giacometti is quoted as 
saying, “ ‘I don’t know how to do a head any more. . . . All I can make are 
these things.’ . . . Giacometti today is a solitary figure in Paris, detached from 
movements, programs or manifestos. He has found no disciples, and his art 
shows no evidence of derivations in his period. He would be very unlikely to 
have followers since his art is a continuous, groping search. It is a search in 
the face of fundamental and apparently irreconcilable human and sculptural 
issues.’ 

Giacometti’s uniqueness (an isolated position and in respect to the 
unusual quality and meaning of his work) might very well pin-point many of 
the critical issues of contemporary art. The quality of certainty (of role) is 
different in modern times. The culture is rich and diverse, but the artist is 
aberrant. The artist is not sure of his material—what he is to portray—or his 
purpose in so doing. Content is introspective and the prime reality acknowl- 
edged by the artist is reality of self. 

The crisis in its most significant visual aspect concerns the rendering of a 
contemporary world picture. Picasso reordered the image of the time; distor- 
tions (of previously achieved ideologies) became the monumental and defini- 
tive visual equivalents of contemporary experience. These changes in the first 
decade of the twentieth century effected as abstraction, distortion, or gigantism, 
seen through a primitivist bias, are characteristic of the devaluation of the 
individual in society and in art. The loss of naturalistic discrete descriptions 
which originally designated the substantive and recognizable attributes of 
particular individuals or things was equivalent to a cultural dehumanization of 
man. Subsequently the twentieth century's overt exploitation of mass phe- 
nomena has become for some artists an interest in the irrational as a justifica- 
tion and as a source for creative differentiation. Klee and the surrealists worked 
from similar points of contact but through more intimate fantasy evocations. 
Subsequently the issue was raised at this level between those artists who con- 
fronted the dilemma through an idiosyncratic but heroically intense introspec- 
tion—various expressionist or surrealist attitudes—and their ideological oppo- 
nents who abhorred what Gabo has termed the ‘cave mentality” and sought an 
engineered clarification of form that would transcend any involutional devi- 
ance. The expressionist, in a sense, wallowed in the mire of an orgastic harass- 
ment of self, while the constructivists sought to reconstruct the visual environ- 


ment in terms of the de-personalized but mystic potentialities of the future. 


The basic attitudes of abstract expressionism might almost be deduced 


from its name: expressionism refers as it originally did to violence, subliminal 
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contents—an explosion of self ; abstraction indicates general form inquiries, an 
avoidance of representational imagery and a commitment of visual impulse 
that is more “classic’’ or distanced (from any direct introspective impulsion). 
In a way, abstract expressionism wants a very good thing indeed—the in- 
tensity of personal commitment without the specificity such a view ordinarily 
entails. Gesture! if only to make an anonymous ‘‘contact.”’ 

The definition of a contemporary style depends on the artist's capacity 
to wrest coherent directives from the divergent choices available. The abstract 
expressionist theory of problematic psychic explorations is sufficiently gen- 
eralized, provisional, and comprehensible to permit individuals to directly and 
immediately achieve a “‘style.’’ These very factors, however (and one need 
only note the vast international output of abstract expressionist painting), also 
foster a situation in which it is almost impossibly difficult for an artist to 
define unique values beyond the common determinants of the style. Any 
dervish principle—that the prime elemental resources within the psyche have 
intense pictorial equivalents (or can even be tapped )—is still to be demon- 
strated. The abstract expressionists deal with spontaneity and although there 
are many levels of spontaneity, it remains doubtful whether these bravura 
skirmishings can evoke universals (of the type quoted from Fitzsimmons 
earlier) or point up elemental or instinctual processes and reactions. The ques- 
tion becomes farcical: what is the difference (and how can these differences be 
recorded) between a subliminal impulse, the cosmos, and a fanciful doodle? 

The individualism of Renaissance art up through Picasso, Ernst, Miro, etc., 
has been discarded in abstract expressionism. This is one aspect of the experi- 
ential crises of the modern world. Only that rare artist who is iconoclastically 
remote survives with an intrinsic and personal art. If an art form becomes too 
“free-floating,” that is, disassociated from representative contents, it may lose 
identification and become somewhat anonymous. Such anonymous objects have 
been functional in some collective cultures (wherein anonymity was a general 
social phenomenon integrated in the ways and means of the culture), but are 
certainly not in evidence in the highly mobile, individualistic Western world 
although the aggregates of power (social) and the mechanics of modern s0- 
ciety certainly predispose towards anonymous responses. 

In such a context, the withdrawal of particular (intrinsic) points of 
view would emphasize the dangers of anonymous or non-committal attitudes. 
Abstract expressionism is non-referential and diffuse; for all its practitioners 


strenuous efforts, it is deficient in regard to any intense, ideational involvement 


of the artist. As was stated earlier—the quality of certainty is of such a nature 
today that the artist is “free-floating” in respect to the contradictory aspects of 
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the culture or in regard to any personal point of view, which can only be 
achieved through a stringent and introspective demarcation of role. 

Thomas Hess (Art News, December 1953) discussing Ad Reinhardt in 
respect to strongly reactive commitments writes, ““Reinhardt’s answer, charac- 
teristically would be mild but devastating laughter. Who's so tortured ? Who's 
a cultural power?” Although the paintings of which Mr. Hess speaks are not 
abstract expressionist, Reinhardt’s work has been previously associated with this 
movement. Regardless of this, however, and although the remark is a passing 
one, in a perhaps ironic context, that it was deemed worthy of being recorded is 
indicative of the incapacity of many modern artists to wrest out any uniquely 
definitive point of view—let alone gird themselves as did Giacometti—for a 

search in the face of fundamental and apparently irreconcilable human and 


sculptural issues 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
SPECTATOR AND ARTIST 


Minna Citron 


The Work of Art is the Central Term, the Liaison in a Transaction which takes place 
he ft cc 4 t/ Cc A) {7 f ind {i} ¢ Spect if ? ‘ R« IGE ke FRY 


| DEALLY, when there is rapport between the spectator and the artist—when 
the spectator looks at a work of art which is expressed in an idiom familiar 
and congenial—the ‘‘transaction” between the artist and the spectator is direct 
and immediate, the communication between them is complete and satisfying. 
But sometimes, for any number of reasons, the transaction, the communica- 
tion, is incomplete; questions arise and remain unanswered in the spectator’s 
mind; he feels a need to have the work explained. It is fruitless and most 
unsatisfactory to substitute words for the work itself as a means of communica- 
tion, or to approach intellectually what should be, and what fundamentally 
must be, a sensory or an emotional experience. But the demand for an explana- 


tion is understandable. 


} asad y : } / ‘ s¢] } 
Minna Citron, a painter and eraphic as living in New York requentiy lecture 


ope 2 , ’ , > , 
n art. This p iper is Da €a on a tectus given recently in Sao Paul Bra Mi. 
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There is a great deal of information about art, verbal explanation and in- 
tellectual comprehension, the possession of which is of genuine value to the 
spectator. That kind of verbal intellectual explanation is customarily furnished 
by critics, most of whom are not themselves practicing artists. Very often what 
they have to say is both wise and helpful, but it has one shortcoming. Anyone 
who is not a practicing artist is of course, a spectator, and no matter how 
sensitive or how sympathetic he may be, he can share only indirectly and 
vicariously in the artist’s side of the transaction—the creative experience—the 
process of creation. Of course, when a creative artist looks at another artist's 
work, he, too, is a spectator, and to some extent, he is bound to approach that 
other work in terms of his own creative experience. But even so, since he is a 
fellow artist, the creative experience is one which both of them have in some 
way shared. 

And so there is a growing tendency to turn directly to the artist when 
explanations, especially of his own or his contemporaries’ work, are desired. 
Although the artist usually can claim no professional skill in expressing him- 
self verbally, rather than in his own proper medium, nevertheless, as he 
endeavors to recall his original creative experience, as he struggles to express 
in words what he sought originally to express on canvas, he affords his audience 
an opportunity to observe and intuitively share his own efforts. If the audience 
will listen to his words in the same spirit in which he would like them to look 
at his paintings, freely attaching their own personal and associative meanings 
to both, they may through their very participation in the effort, acquire a 
sympathetic understanding of the creative work of the artist. 

Art fundamentally lies in the realm of the senses—and the senses are the 
bridge between the physiological and the emotional components of the total 
personality. All the components and faculties of the human being were per- 
haps developed in the struggle for biological survival, but there seems to be 
an innate human need for something, some values, over and above mere 
utility for biological survival. Even primitive people have need for something 
beyond the mere utility of their tools and weapons, something in the way of 
decoration which gives pleasure, a satisfaction which can properly be considered 
aesthetic. So that one of the observations that we may make about the artistic 
experience is that it finds value in something not necessarily utilitarian ; some- 
thing apart from utilitarian value. 


But what is the element which, when added to something of utilitarian 
value, can perhaps bring a work of art into the general realm of aesthetic 
satisfaction ? What is it that affords aesthetic satisfaction entirely apart from 
utilitarian value? One thing is the quality of rightness! When a work of art 
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has achieved harmonic form, one feels that it is just right ; that were it changed 
at all, it would be a change for the worse. Could it be that this sense of right- 
ness of an artistic work is the artist's sense of cosmic harmony, the artist's 
mode of interpreting and relating to the essential order of the universe? 

This suggests some of the differences between the work of a child, or a 
psychotic, and the work of a mature artist. At first glance they may seem quite 
similar, but the child or the psychotic is not able to function as richly or at 
as many levels as a mature, well-integrated artist. The work of the child or 
the psychotic will lack the organization, the rightness, which a mature artist 
can achieve. The work of children, and still more of psychotics, tends to be 
automatic, without the conscious control that comes only from accumulated 
and integrated experience, conscious or preconscious. With them, wonderful 
things happen occasionally, as they address themselves to the universal crea- 
tive effort of mastering an inner experience by giving it form, expression and 
communication. The psychotic, because he is a psychotic, may express or even 
communicate his inner world of disorder and distress, but he usually cannot 
master it or bring it into relation with the public world—however effectively 
he may occasionally send a desperate message across to the spectator. The child, 
however, is learning, step by step, to do what the severely disturbed psychotic 
cannot do, and makes joyful little discoveries in the course of organizing his 
limited private world into relationship with the great big grown-up world. 

The artist has something to say, he himself has gone through an experi- 
ence. Wordsworth said, ‘Poetry is an emotion remembered in tranquility.” The 
artist has had the experience of a stimulus which leads finally to his expressing 
himself on canvas. That expression as well as the process itself, is what he 
wishes to communicate to the spectator. 

The language in which he communicates it, encompasses such aspects of 
pictorial representation as: 


Tensions in dynamic interplay 
Rhythm in exciting variety 
Color in harmonic juxtaposition 


And ... Planes in interpenetrating patterns 


. Otherwise, in the words of the painter Hans Hofman, ‘The push and 
pull on the picture surface.” 

Perhaps the arts are not the proper media for introducing or combining 
purely intellectual concepts. It does seem as though the arts, and therefore the 
aesthetic sense, lie somewhere nearer the realm of the physiological-emotional 
than the strictly intellectual processes. 








Painting by 4-year-old Steff 


Four year old Steffy was sick in bed on a bright spring day when the garden was 


flamboyant with tulips and her Mama had gone out to a luncheon. She definitely insisted 
on painting. In black, she put down on paper four objects which (she volunteered) 
were a nest, a tulip, a lady all dressed up and a vacuum cleaner upside-down. Then 
feeling a need to unify her painting, she added a dab of blue to each object and finally, 


with a sense of completion, she fenced it all in with a sweep of the same blue. She had 
expressed, communicated and thereby mastered a meaningful emotional experience, rich 
in detail but limited in scale to her own childish world, protected by its magic circle 
from the great outside world of grown-ups. Pulling the four discrete objects together 
by the blue dabs and border—a childishly direct and simple device—not only pro 
duced a satisfactory plastic organization but helped her to master her experience 


. ° . In Strata at 
Broken Moon, Worden Day 
reveals penetrating interest in 
the cosmic evolutionary forces 
lying below the surfaces of 
nature. She says, in effect, 
‘Let's see what's underneath.” 
Then, after the investigation, 
the findings are convincingly 
put together, rebuilt into a 
world of her recreating; depth 
upon depth, stratum upon 
stratum. With a richer back- 
ground of personal experience 
and the use of more highly 
developed techniques, Worden 
Day has expressed, communi- 
cated and thereby mastered an 
adult experience. Worden Day, “Strata at Broken Moon.” 
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From the modern point of view, aesthetic satisfaction in the plastic arts 
—as in the dance—is largely kinaesthetic, an imaginary participation in move- 
ment. The artist does not stand outside the picture, recording on the canvas 
the sight that meets his eye from his external point of vision—as he did for 
instance, when he was preoccupied with the problem of aerial perspective. He 
now moves around within the picture itself, seeing it, as it were, from half- 
a-dozen points of vision, and making his very movements a part of the work 
of art. He says not merely: ‘This is what I see or feel,” but also ‘This is what 
I am doing.” 

The sensitive and sympathetic observer, then, will follow the artist not 
only in the visual, but also in the kinaesthetic experience. But movement takes 
place not only in space—which has always been a concern of the plastic arts— 
it takes place, also in time. The aesthetic experience, therefore—both for the 
creative artist and for the beholder—is a continuum, in time-and-space. 
Modern art, therefore, is not to be approached as if it were a photographic 
snapshot, a “‘still,” a visual recording of a frozen unit out of time. The be- 
holder is invited to travel—to roam freely—within the picture. He need not 
and should not make any effort to travel the same path which the painter 
took—but he should be sympathetic and responsive to the fact that the artist's 
creative experience was one of movement, of action. 

There is another level of functioning which we have only recently begun 
to understand and which also plays a profound part in artistic creation. This 
is the unconscious. Unconscious needs and drives are expressed in art through 
automatism and symbolism; this is true of course of all of the arts—It has 
been said that one picture (symbol) is worth a thousand words. Into the 
unconscious we apparently store away those experiences which, for whatever 
reason, we do not wish to remember. But these experiences are not forgotten. 
They still live and retain their dynamic energy and they continue to influence 
our actions in life and in art. 

Very often the artist seems to express something which is better than he 
knows, something which perhaps he did not intend to express when he started 
working, but which he finds, only when he has finished the work, that he has 
expressed. Emerson said of the designer of St. Peter's, “He builded better than 
he knew.” And Plato described the poet as being inspired by forces other than 
himself, beyond himself, and even by something divine which possessed him. 
This inspiration which speaks through the poet, speaks likewise through the 
artist and all others who work creatively. That voice of inspiration, that quality, 
whatever it is which enables the artist to build better than he knows, we now 
speak of as his unconscious. 
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There are all sorts of unconscious drives and motivations which can come 
to expression only in an artistic form. And there is great satisfaction in giving 
expression, however disguised and modified, to something otherwise repressed. 

That is one of the possible appeals of the work of art to the beholder. 
That is one of the possible sources of what is frequently spoken of as the uni- 
versality of art. And just as everyone shares the same physical equipment and 
functioning and therefore responds to rhythm, so everyone shares very much 
the same unconscious organization and very much the same unconscious con- 
tent. 

Psychiatrists frequently speak of one person's unconscious speaking to 
another person's unconscious. Therefore we may conclude that an artist who 
expresses effectively something which is in his unconscious will communicate 
with and find response in the unconscious of other people. 

What, then, in summary, is the attitude with which the observer should 
approach a modern work of art ? Resisting the temptation to say that there are 
no rules—no musts—one can say that there should be no effort—no exertion 
of will nor of intellect, no striving to “‘see’’ or ‘understand’ what the artist 
is supposed to have “seen” or “‘meant.’’ No. The approach should be relaxed 
and receptive. The beholder is invited to an experience, 

Some people seem to insist on “seeing something’ in a painting, even 
though it is quite possible that the artist had no desire or intention of portray- 
ing an identifiable object that would be ‘‘seen” or “recognized.” Such people 
respond to a non-objective painting as to a Rorschach “‘ink-blot” (pattern) 
supplying the content out of their own imagination. This is for them a crea- 
tive experience, however unrelated to the artist’s own. 

Perhaps closer to the artist's creative experience is the free, relaxed, but 
sensitively percipient roaming around the painting, in time and space, observ- 
ing and experiencing the colors and forms, the rhythms and tensions, hos- 
pitable to sensuous and imaginative impressions. Thus the spectator’s act be- 
comes a sensuous and imaginative participation in the artist's own sensuous 
and imaginative act of creation 


. 
1 
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TAX EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 
A Statement from ACLS 


After the first Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations (the Cox Com- 
mittee) had concluded its operations and 
reported the discovery of nothing repre 
hensible in the activities of those founda 
tions with which American scholarship is 
accustomed to deal, a new Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations 
was formed under the chairmanship of 
Representative B. Carroll Reece of Ten- 
nessee. The studies made by the investiga 
tive staff of this second committee wer¢ 
not confined to the foundations, but con 
sidered at much length the “accessory or 
ganizations,” supposed to distribute the 
foundations’ money, the Social Science Re 
search Council, the American Council on 
Education, the National Education Associa 
tion, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the like. 

These staff studies pictured the founda 
tions and the accessory organizations as 
combined in a tight “‘interlock’’ which not 
only dominated American scholarship, so 
cial science, and education, but by means 
of this domination had succeeded, in the 
fifty years since the organization of the 
first great undermining 
American political stamina, in socializing 
our educational structure, and in leading 
the country far down the road to inter 


foundations, in 


nationalism and collectivism. After receiv- 
ing these reports and listening to half a 
dozen anti-foundation witnesses, the Com 
mittee suspended public 
however, before the studies and the testi 
mony had received wide newspaper pub 
licity. The Committee, 


hearings, not 


thereupon, gave 


the foundations and accessory organizations 
opportunity to file rebuttal statements 
The materials before the Committee had 
made attack primarily 
especially 


upon the social 


sciences, upon their “empiri 


cism,”’ and upon modern education. The 
humanities, as such, were not similarly 
vilified, but the American Council of 
Learned Societies was completely linked 
into the web of subversion along with the 
social scientists and the educators, indeed 
at one point was given a position of pre- 
eminence among its sister organizations to 
which it has never, even in its most en- 
thusiastic moments, aspired. 

The rebuttal 
SCIENCE 


statements of the Social 
Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education amply demon- 
strated the fantasy of the charges made 
against these organizations and their fields 


It devolved upon the 


yf concern othcers 
Learned So- 
cieties to speak on behalf of the humani- 


ties. Such a 


of the American Council of 
statement was accordingly 
drafted and verified by the Executive Staff 
and presented by the Chairman, President 
C. W. de Kiewiet, of the University of 


“ie 
Rochester. 


The five-thousand word document is 


too long to be fully reproduced here; 
moreover much of its content is mere fact 
known to the CA]. It 


went beyond any direct refutation of the 


well readers of 
allegations, or innuendoes made 
Committee in that it tried to 
give the Committee a factual picture of 


charges 


tne reali 


organization of scholarship and 
the social sciences in this country and of 


the history and activities of the ACLS in 
place of the distortions with which the 
Committee had been confronted. And it 
ended with the following concluding 


paragraphs: 


The body of this statement has been 
] > ] 


lirected, as was no more than proper, 


ft ft 


1€ assumptions and presuppositions 
which were implicit in the reports of 
the Committee staff and some of the 
friendly’ testimony which the Commit- 
tee heard. But the Council cannot let 
this opportunity saying 


pass without 


»orously and directly that it does not 
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share a number of those assumptions 
and preconceptions. 

‘It believes that, far from being 
committed to any particular body of 
doctrine, America is a land of bound 
less experiment, of constant and relent 
less search for better ways of doing 
things, for richer experience, to make 
human life fuller and more attractive 
Nothing could be less American than 
an assumption that Americans had 
ultimate 
thought—political, economic, social or 


reached the boundary of 
cultural as well as physical—1903 or 
1953, or are destined to reach it in 
2003. 

“A corollary of this interpretation 
of our tradition is the belief in the 
maintenance of a completely free market 
in ideas, no matter how unpalatable 
they may be to our preconceived no 
tions. The moment we have to protect 
any mature American from any idea 
whatsoever, that moment we must stop 
boasting about American democracy 

“The American Council of Learned 
Societies is concerned with thought, 
with ideas, with mankind's concept of 
itself and its place in nature. It believes 
that the best interests of America re 
quire uncompromising exploration of 
any thinking that mankind has ever done 
or is doing. There is no subversion 
comparable with an interference in the 
traffic in ideas 

“Ideas are explosive materials. They 
must not be handled carelessly nor 
ignorantly. All the activities of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
have been directed at creating and fos 
tering in America the mec 
through which ideas can be handled un 
derstandingly and without feat 

To this end it has done whatever 
it could to develop Americans trained 
to participate fully in the pursuit and 
communication of all humanistic knowl 
edge and to provide the tools of study, 
teaching and research with which such 
trained Americans have to work 

‘The Council is proud of its recor 


in these activities. It holds, moreover, 
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that in the harsh decades ahead, many 
of our most pressing problems will lie 
in the very fields of the humanities 
with which the Council is concerned. 
In its opinion no work is more impor- 
tant to the future security and welfare 
of the nation.” 


In presenting the statement to the Reece 
ymmittee President de Kiewiet said: 


I cannot forego the opportunity of 
commenting upon the unwisdom of the 
aspersions that have been cast upon the 
scholars and teachers for whom the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
is proud to speak. Education is a prin- 
cipal architect of American greatness in 
all fields, political as well as scientific, 
cultural as well as technological. We 
owe our solidarity in an age of crisis 
to the manner in which we have taught 
the history and politics of the nation. An 
attack upon education becomes in part an 
attack upon American history, an attack, 
indeed, upon the defensive system of 
this country. Faith is lessened, courage 
is diminished, and essential bonds are 
broken. To lay broad and loose charges 
against education can itself become a 
form of subversion against which it 
is the duty of intellectual leaders to 
speak forcibly and emphatically. 

I feel grateful to the Reece Com- 
mittee for at least recognizing that 
humane studies are powerful forces in 
any society. Statements apparently made 
by staff members of the Committee 
misconstrue the nature of that power 
and assign to it a baneful influence. 
The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties welcomes the opportunity to re- 
assert its faith in the beneficial power 
exercised by the thought and studies 
of the responsible men who make the 
study of man their lifework. It is an 
influence that cannot be suppressed. 
Only those societies try to do so that 
are fearful of freedom. What we know 
to be great in our society, our political 
thought, our humane laws, our sense of 
human dignity, our’ powers of self- 
discovery and self-realization, are all 
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born of the humanist mind. To pre- 
serve and extend these is the real func- 
tion of all those for whom the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies elects 
to speak. Wisdom cannot be bought, 
and accepts no dictation. Scholarship 
and learning are the foundation of the 
nation’s wisdom and skill. A society in 
which scholars and teachers are held 
in honor is far more likely to produce 
the wisdom and skill without which 
it cannot survive in the modern world.’ 


The statement had a very good press, 
was widely quoted and always with gratify- 
ing praise either expressed or implied. 
While we cannot expect that this attack 
was the last gasp of a dying American 
anti-intellectualism,* there seems little 
doubt that both the foundations and the 
accessory organizations have gained 
rather than lost stature in the eyes of the 
intelligent public through this episode 
The intellectual must fight back 

The Executive Offices of the ACLS 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton, D.C., will be happy to send a copy 
of the statement and the letter of presen 
tation to any reader of the CAJ who re 
quests it. 


* The report of the Reece Committee, 
published late in December, has revived 
the controversy—EDITOR. 


FINE ARTS BILLS IN THE 
LAST CONGRESS 


On September 21, 1954, the Special 
Subcommittee on Arts Foundations and 
Commissions (Albert H. Bosch of New 
York, Chairman, Clifton Young of Ne- 
vada, and Charles R. Howell of New 
Jersey) sent its report to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and ordered it to 
be printed for the use of the Committee 
Any requests for copies of this 37-pags 
pamphlet or of the report on the hear- 
ings last June should be addressed to 
John O. Graham, Staff Director of the 
Committee. This summarization of the 
majority report and minority views is made 
for the information of those connected in 
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some way with the ACLS who may be 
interested. 

[he majority view of Messrs. Bosch 
and Young was that none of the bills 
considered by the subcommittee should be 
passed. The main reasons given were: 

1. This is not “a proper area for the 
expenditure of Federal funds. It is a mat- 
ter better suited for State, local, and pri- 
vate initiative.” 

2. “The results which its sponsors say 
will flow from Federal priming have by 
no means been clearly demonstrated.’’ The 
expenditure of Federal funds for such pur- 
poses will not “inspire greater private 
participation. . . . We also view with 
considerable scepticism the suggestion that 
building a national memorial theater will 
prompt private redevelop 
Southwest Washington. Desirable as this 
redevelopment objective may be, we do 
not believe that Federal funds should be 
spent to build a theater in the hope that 
private funds will then rebuild the town 
around it. If the order of these building 
projects were reversed, we might be in- 


investors to 


clined to look more favorably on this sug- 
gestion.” 

3. To support the arts is “to indulge 
in the luxury of subsidizing an endless 
projects sup- 
elated to the so-called finer arts.” 


variety of 
| 


posedly 


programs and 


{f undertaken, it “would make mediocrity 
the standard where excellence ought to 
prevail. We are convinced that the pro- 
grams under the WPA clearly support 
this conclusion.” 

4. We do not believe “that Federal 
money should be spent to subsidize the 
arts in order that aspiring young people 
will have the opportunity to succeed in 
their chosen field. We think, instead, that 
young American artistic talent will over- 
ome the hardships it encounters, just as 
outstanding engineering, medical, and re- 
lated talent surmounts the obstacles in its 
way to success.” 


5. With the present unbalanced Federal 


budget and the tremendous deficit it is 
not “feasible or reasonable that this pro- 
gram should be fostered by all the people 
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of the United States 

6. “Until program 
can be sustained as an absolute necessity, 
its evident cost cannot be justified 

7. “The proposed is so 
loosely drawn and so indefinite in financial 


such time as this 


legislation 


and administrative procedures that it is 
most unlikely to achieve its goal. Such a 
at the very least, have a 


financial 


program must, 


realistic basis from which to 
operate 


8. “We are 


of the contention that people abroad are 


dubious, to say the least, 
drawn more easily to communism because 
we have failed to subsidize, or nationalize, 
the cultural arts in the United States 

The answer should be a 
faith and 


reassertion of 
self-reliance, not an 
at imitation to placate those 


American 
effort 


accept our aid but deplore our habits. 


who 


The minority view of Mr 


that the 


Howell was 
bills should be enacted into law 


He disagreed with the majority report on 


many points. The main ones, using the 


numbering of the majority opinions, aré 


1. Leaving aside for the moment the 
matter of subsidy, it should be noted that 
the Federal Government does have many 
programs and agencies concerned in part at 
least with the arts. As Lloyd Goodrich 
pointed out during the hearings, as para 
phrased in the report, in the plastic arts 
alone, ‘there are certain essential activities 
which can be carried on only by the Fed 
carried 


eral Government, or which can be 


on better by it than by other agencies 


arried 


Nation For 


mayority 


most of which, indeed, have been 


on since the birth of our 


historical precedents the could 


have found out that “Washington and 


Jefferson well knew that the purpose of 
the liberal and fine arts was to awaken 


and develop the intellectual and spiritual 


powers in the individual before he en 


ters upon his career, thereby to enable him 
to bring to it the greatest amount of in 
telligence, resourcefulness, judgment, and 
character possible." In the 


in this 


present time 


believe that the fine 


arts are an essential part of the good lif« 
the kind of 


country “I 


good life we all want for 
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ourselves and our children.” 
ternational 


On the in- 
“One of the major 
ways in which we might turn reluctant and 
uneasy military allies—and the 800 mil- 
lion of uncommitted people—into friends 
would be to earn their respect for our own 
culture. It however, that if 
we have no respect for and are officially 
indifferent to our own best cultural efforts, 
if we show no concern as a people and 


as a 


scene, 


iS obv 10uS, 


nation with our own contemporary 
culture and our living artists, then the 
peoples of other countries are hardly to 
be blamed if they ignore and underrate the 
cultural contributions which we have to 
give the peoples of the world. . . . As 
a single phase of the overwhelming proof 
that the artistic enterprises of the Nation 
are a vital necessity, their importance in 
our international relationships can not be 
overstated.” 


> 


2. “Since the fine arts, from the na- 


tional standpoint, are a necessity, it is 


essential to consider whether they can 
find the needed support in sources other 
than the The 


sources of 


Federal Government. 
fact is that 


these alternative 
financial assistance have proven themselves 
incapable of doing the job alone, and with- 
out Federal assistance and encouragement. 
The hearing record is full of testimony 
which conclusively demonstrates that de- 
heroic efforts by private individuals, 


States, 


spite 
municipalities, and the 


help iS 


ed, and that this help can come only 


nee 
from the Federal Government.” Contrary 
to the opinion of the majority, the testi- 
showed that ‘The strictly limited 
funds to be made available under these 
a vast flow of money 


mony 


bills will encourage 
from those of our citizens who, given the 
opportunities and the 


the Federal 


encouragement of 
Government, enthusi- 
astically support the arts."’ As to the mat- 
“None of the bills 
subcommittee 


will 


ter of redevelopment, 
considered by the carried 
any language or even a ‘suggestion’ that the 
National Memorial Theater they provided 
for should be located in ‘Southwest Wash- 
ington,’ or, for that matter, in any other 


specific section of the National Capital. 
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The early establishment in the Na- 
tion’s Capital of a Federal art gallery 
is a matter of wide and growing concern. 
Such a gallery, devoted to contemporary 
art, was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress in 1938. . . . Unaccustomed to the 
jungle warfare that sometimes takes place 
in Washington, the army fighting for the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art was ambushed 
and nearly destroyed in the vicinity of the 
Saarinen plan.” 

3. “The development and fostering of 
our cultural life cannot be dismissed as a 
luxury.” “The arts are not a luxury. They 
are a vital necessity, a fact recognized by 
the entire civilized world.’’ On the subject 
of subsidy, it is worth quoting from a 
recent study by the House Committee on 
Agriculture (Government Subsidy His 
torical Review, June 3, 1954) which be- 
gins: “The subsidy is the oldest eco 
nomic principle written in the laws of the 
United States. It has been used from 
time to time since the inception of this 
Government to influence the direction of 
economic development and to moderate 
the impact of the normal workings of 
supply and demand. The principle has 
been employed to promote science, the 
arts, research, and for other Government 
aims and purposes.” It concludes: “Sub 
sidy is not new, but is as old as our 
Government; and its dispensation has 
been confined to no segment of the econ- 
omy; nor to any group of people in the 
social structure.”” The majority is appar 
ently willing to ignore ‘the long record 
of Federal subsidies to assist American 
business (to) attain it present pre- 
eminent place in the world. The majority 
is not consistent, voting one way on busi 
ness and farm subsidies while at the same 
time urging ‘self-reliance’ on the smallest 
and least strong of the many links in our 
national economy.” “I cannot follow the 
reasoning of my colleagues, who go along 
with the principle of Federal subsidy for 
most elements of our national life but 
are so perfectly willing to stand idly by 
and let our cultural institutions sink or 
To shift a moment 


swim as they can.” 
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from the question of subsidy, “the ques- 
tion of proper definition, that is, whether 
these activities should be defined as ‘art,’ 
fine art, or as ‘supposedly related to the 
so-called finer arts,’ was not raised at the 
hearings.’ 

These bills do not “bear even the 
resemblance to the WPA arts 
projects The way to avoid the often 
deplorable standards of the WPA arts 
projects is to develop sound legislation and 
get it enacted into law before a national 
an example 


slightest 


emergency is upon us.” As 
of one of the worthwhile WPA projects 
mentioned during the hearing, there is 
the Index of American Design, now in the 
National Gallery of Art. 

1. “Provisions for scholarships and fel- 
lowships are contained in the National 
Science Foundation Act for scientists, and 
education programs are financed under a 
number of other Federal laws. The ma 
jority, however, conveniently ignoring this 
assistance, pretends that such help is non- 
existent 

5. Although a severe economic emerg- 
ency is not yet upon us nationally, the 
hearing presented the subcommittee with 
evidence that in the field of the arts the 
situation is far from fortunate. To take 
two instances, over eighty out of every 
hundred members of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists earn less than $2,000 a 
year; and the average income of profes- 


sional actors and actresses for the 1952-53 
season was only $800 per person 
6. “It is to be seriously doubted that 
the expenditure of the minor sums called 
for would contribute to the impoverish 
ment of the richest nation in the world 
The total cost to each one of the 
53 million taxpayers of our country for 
the national program in the fine arts called 
for (in the bills) would be, on the aver- 
age, just about 11 cents per year 
7. The bills were purposely drawn so 
as to allow for diversity of operation and 
for local, rather than central, control. This 
is the reason for making the State grant- 
in-aid program similar to the Hill-Burton 
Act. “All of the fine arts bills considered 
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by the subcommittee would, if enacted into 
the decentralization of cul- 
2 or 3 great cities that pres 
Also, the 


Commission modeled on the Science Foun 


law, lead to 
ture from the 
ently dominate it.”’ idea of a 
dation Act was considered by the sponsors 
of these bills to be preferable to that 
of a Department of Fine Arts. “The Na 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950 has 
not led to centralized domination or con 
trol of science or of our scientists and is, 
therefore, the very best Federal Govern 
ment precedent available on which to base 


national legislation in the field of the fine 


arts.” 
8. Artistic enterprises ‘are a vital neces- 
sity . in our international relationships. 
If the majority finds no merit in the 
belief that a recognition of ourselves as 


a cultured people will aid the cause of 


democracy, it is in disagreement with all 
who deal with the problems of our foreign 
will demonstrate not 


relations lime 


only that the thesis advanced in the ma 
jority report is fallacious, but that we 
ignore the huge Russian cultural drive only 
at the gravest peril.’ With our own ofh 
cials apparently indifferent to culture “the 
Communist parties in the 


various oun 


tries and the Russians find it extremely 
easy to spread their lies that we are gum 
chewing, insensitive, materialistic bar 
barians. I, for one, do not 
for the U 


hearts, and 


propose to 
S.S.R. to win the 


the souls of 


make it easy 
minds, the men 
I believe the time 
indeed it is long overdue, for 

States to mount a 
offensive against the huge Soviet cultural 


drive which includes everything from ath 


throughout the world 


has come, 


the United counter 


letes to ballerinas to chess players.’ 
Wm. AINSWORTH PARKER 
American Ce uncil of Learned s creties 


HARVARD COMMITTEE ON 
THE VISUAL ARTS 
Nathan M 


pointed a Committee 


President Pusey has ap 
on the Visual Arts 
to examine the place of art in the teach 
ing of Harvard College and the Harvard 


graduate schools 


ANEOUS 
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The group of art authorities and edu- 
cators has a broad mandate to find ways 
of putting Harvard's resources in the 
Fine Arts to most fruitful use in Harvard 
College and in the Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Design and Educa- 
tion. The study is being supported in part 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 


ScIENces, 


Mr. Pusey predicted the study would 
result in findings of interest to the whole 
held of 
Harvard. 


higher education, as well as to 


“Many questions need to be antswered,”’ 
“as to the way we should work 
out within a university the proper form 
of the ancient and complex relationship 
between the artist and the scholar. 

“How to pass from the artist to others 
the meaning of a work of art and how to 
open up for more minds the values to be 
experience constitute 


he said, 


had from aesthetic 
a special challenge in education.” 

John Nicholas Brown of Providence, a 
former Overseer of Harvard, is Chairman 
of the Committee on the Visual Arts. Serv- 
ing with him are 

Dean Francis Keppel of the Harvard 
School of Donald 
Oenslager, New York stage designer; Dean 
Charles Sawyer of the Division of the 
Arts of Yale University; Professor Wolf- 
gang Stechow of Oberlin College; Profes- 
sor George Wald of Harvard; and John 
Walker, Chief Curator of The National 
in Washington, D.C 
Lane Faison, Jr., Chairman 
of the Art Department of Williams Col- 
lege, is Executive Secretary of the Com- 


Graduate Education: 


Gallery 
Professor § 


mittee, 

The Committee will survey the resources 
of Harvard's art museums and libraries, 
including the Fogg Art Museum, the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum of Germanic Cul- 
ture, the Graduate School of Design, and 
the art resources of the Widener, Hough- 
Libraries. They will be 
with the teaching of art to 
the undergraduates in the General Edu- 


cation Program of Harvard College as well 


ton and Lamon 


concerned 


as with teaching specialists in Fine Arts 
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in Harvard College and the graduate 
schools. 

Harvard's collections include unusual 
materials in archaeology, architecture, 
landscape architecture, drawing and print- 
making as well as painting and sculpture. 

Professor Faison is a former President 
of the College Art Association. He is a 
native of Washington, D.C., and received 
the A.B. degree from Williams in 1929, 
the A.M. from Harvard in 1930 and the 
M.F.A. from Princeton in 1932. He taught 
at Yale before joining the Williams fac- 
ulty in 1936. 

During World War II, he worked as a 
Naval officer for the Office of Strategic 
Services in the investigation of Nazi art 
looting in Germany and Austria. In 1950- 
51, he returned to Germany as Director 
of the Central Collecting Point where art 
treasures taken by the Nazis to form the 
Hitler and Goering collections were as- 
sembled for return to their owners. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUMS 

This paper is the outgrowth of the 
discussions which took place at the Col- 
lege and University Museum Section of 
the American Association of Museums at 
its annual meeting at Santa Barbara in 
May, 1954. Participating in the panel dis- 
cussion were the following: Froelich 
Rainey; Charles Parkhurst; Frederick 
Docksteader; Frederick Wight; Erna Gun 
ther; Eva Gatling, presiding. The author 
has attempted to incorporate in this paper 
the ideas expressed by the members of the 
panel, but must assume responsibility for 
the thoughts not directly quoted. 


The idea of a college or university 
museum is not new, but it is growing 
The first college art museum in America 
was built at Yale in 1832, yet in many 
universities and colleges today the mu 
seum is one of the most recent additions 
to the campus. In many cases the position 
and use of the museum in the university 
community is well established; in others 
it is in the process of becoming fixed 


Wherever a museum finds itself a part of 
an academic community, its position must 
be determined in academic terms. Its first 
duty is to the university and its first re- 
sponsibility is to maintain the standards 
of that university. With this premise in 
mind, the writer will attempt to discuss 
the way that academic standards apply to 
a museum situation in the areas of: exhi- 
bitions; faculty rank and _ professional 
training; research; and university responsi- 
bility. 

It is in the area of exhibitions that the 
museum's program is most closely scruti- 
nized and it is also in this area that most 
pressure is brought to bear by those who 
wish the museum to proclaim their mes- 
sage. At the conference in Santa Barbara, 
Mr. Rainey made the point that propa- 
ganda is not the museum’s business. He 
spoke of the difficulty of dramatizing a 
subject without distorting it and he said 
that in the final analysis, the museum must 
rely on intellectual integrity. The tempta- 
tion to propagandize in the art museum is 
equally as great as in the science museum 
and the problem is perhaps more complex. 
It is an easy and a friendly thing to show 
the particular modern idiom which is 
currently fashionable among the teaching 
faculty to the suppression of other trends 
in contemporary creativity, but such a 
practice, if carried to extremes, is not only 
propaganda, but a contribution to the ig- 
norance of the students. The same may 
be said of the gallery which shows only 
the art of our time, but here economic 
pressures are perhaps stronger than the 
forces of propaganda. The problems of 
borrowing and the cost of handling the 
great works of the past are often quite 
beyond the means of the smaller college 
museum and exhibitions of contemporary 
paintings seem to be the only answer. Such 
1 narrow program is surely undesirable and 
the campus museum should seek, as 
many do, to expose the student body to the 
arts of the past through single works if 
integrated exhibitions are impossible 

The museum which owns a permanent 
collection is faced with the additional 
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problem of accurate labeling. To call a 
workshop piece by the name of the mas- 
ter of the studio is to say the least mis- 
informing. To assume that students will 
develop an enthusiasm for fifteenth century 
painting from seeing a panel which is 
fifty per cent twentieth century repaint is 
comparable to assuming that a student 
will develop an enthusiasm for Dickens 
from looking at the comic book version 
of the Christmas Carol. Yet how many of 
us have the means available to completely 
avoid such pit-falls? 

The problem of faculty rank will meet 
with different solutions in different uni- 
versity communities. Where administra- 
tive personnel normally has faculty rank, 
the same policy should apply in the 
museum. At the Santa Barbara meeting, 
Mr. Parkhurst pointed out that the occu- 
pation of teaching is a sine qua non for 
faculty membership and that faculty rank 
is a designation of responsibility allotted 
according to the capacity of an individual 
to meet that responsibility with teaching 
of merit, and should never be regarded 
as a reward for talent in other fields. He 
thought that faculty rank should not be 
regarded as suitable for non-academic staff 
designation within a museum. Mr. Park- 
hurst felt that the problem was solved in 
part in college museums where teachers 
act as Curators or in other museum capaci- 
ties. In these situations he felt that a 
person must be teaching half-time or more 
to be considered a member of the faculty 
Others on the panel felt that curatorial 
positions should carry faculty rank. The 
writer inclines to this latter opinion pro- 
vided the term is not so loosely applied 
as to lose its implication of scholarship 

In the matter of professional training 
for museum staff members, it seems ob 
vious that anyone with a curatorial or 
specialist position will have training be 
yond that of an undergraduate. The term 
“curator” has become so loosely used that 
in some cases it has little meaning, but it 
seems reasonable that a curator must be 
an art historian or a scientist before he 
can perform the duties of a curator in 


either of these fields. Mr. Parkhurst 
pointed out that the museum staff mem- 
ber should be a “Complete Visual Human- 
ist." He admitted that a complete visual 
humanist is rare indeed if he exists, but 
he thought that there are many who ap- 
proach the breadth and quality which 
this term suggests. Mr. Parkhurst ques- 
tioned the value of training programs de- 
signed to prepare a person for the “‘pro- 
fession’’ of curator and he particularly 
questioned the advisability of taking time 
from the liberal arts curriculum for such 
a course on the undergraduate level. Since 
the techniques of curatorial and conserva- 
tional work can and should be taught to 
future museum staff members, Mr. Park- 
hurst felt that technical study at the 
graduate level was desirable. 

The opportunity for research is as im- 
portant to the museum staff member as it 
is to the teaching faculty. Visual clichés 
become as tired and outmoded as verbal 
ones and without the stimulus of creative 
research the curator and his exhibitions 
readily become stale. Mr. Docksteader, 
speaking for the scientists, said that too 
many exhibits reflect identification rather 
than research. Certainly art exhibits reflect 
the same trend. The result of our research 
will not necessarily show itself in wordy 
explanatory labels, but will perhaps be 
seen in the visual language of the exhibi- 
tion. We cringe when our critics say 
that all we have to do is hang up the pic- 
tures, but do our college museums allow 
time for the preparation of an exhibit in 
the same proportion that our teaching 
faculties are given time for preparation of 
lectures? Or must we be thankful if our 
identifications are correct? 

The proper and careful identification of 
our permanent collections depends also 
on the quality of our research and we will 
inform or misinform our students in direct 
ratio to the soundness of that program. 

Mr. Wight spoke of the possibilities of 
student participation in museum research 
which may be rewarding both to the stu- 
dent and to the museum. Such an inte- 
grated program between student and staff 
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is particularly effective on the graduate 
level and must presuppose that the mu- 
seum staff member is equal to the task of 
guiding the young scholar. 

The college or university museum may 
be an independent department of the in- 
stitution, serving all of the student body 
as the library does, or it may be adminis- 
tered by a department. There are advan- 
tages to both organizations, but the basic 
responsibility of the university remains 
Certain budgetary obligations are assumed 
when the university first begins to own 
a collection. To allocate to its museum an 
outmoded and questionably fire proof 
building which sentiment has saved from 
the wrecking crew is a strange way to 
discharge these responsibilities, as is 
failure to provide adequate conservation 
for its collections. The museum shows to 
the public, in a way that no other univer 
sity department does, the university's in 
tellectual integrity. The university which 
expects to operate its museum on a skel« 
ton staff, or, as in the case of some of 
our smaller art galleries,‘on the part time 
of a single faculty member, is gambling 
its reputation for scholarship in a public 
place even when the odds are that the 
public “won't know any better.” 

In museums on college campuses and in 
city parks there seems to be a growing 
tendency to emphasize the entertainment 
value of the museum. It is undoubtedly 
a good thing for people to enjoy their 
museums, but it is important that thos« 
on the campus never forget that they are 
a part of the academic side of the univer 
sity and it is important that the museum 
not be confused with the student union 

The university must demand the highest 
standards of its museums and provide the 
staff and means to maintain them 

EvA INGERSOLL GATLING, 

Formerly Curator, Museum of Cran 

brook Academy of Art, 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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INDEX OF GRADUATE 
STUDENT RESEARCH 


Readers of CAJ will have noted that 
in addition to the bibliographical com- 
pilations of completed doctoral disserta- 
tions now published yearly (since 1933, 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities, D. B. Gilchrist, editor) 
that there are at least two sustained efforts 
being made to provide information on 
research in progress. Professor Alan Gow- 
ans, formerly at Rutgers and now at Mid- 
dlebury College, published his “Report on 
Pending Ph.D. Theses in Art History’’ in 
CAJ, Winter, 1951. He has since acquired 
a number of new topics soon to be pub- 
lished in these pages. Information of this 
kind is difficult to gather and requires the 
cooperation both of graduate students and 
their respective institutions. Mr. Gowan 
writes, “What we need to try to do is 
establish a habit among graduate depart- 
ments of submitting proposed theses to 
CA] when they first come ut The editor 
a clearing house 
and will 


will be glad to act as 
(if a man can act as a house) 
endeavor to publish relevant information 
as rapidly as our quarterly issues will 
permit, 

During the last two years Professor Ken- 
neth Lindsay of Harpur College, Endicott, 
N.Y 
theses written for the Master of Arts de- 
gree in American Universities. Mr. Lindsay 
reports that, by January, 1954, he had 
sent out questionnaires to 158 institutions, 
from which by late summer he had re- 
ceived 128 replies; 59 of these institutions 
sent him lists of MA (or MFA) theses. 
Not all of these are in the history of art, 
for many schools now give degrees in 
practice of art subjects. Even so, the 
mere publication of titles in art-historical 
matter likely to become 
voluminous and quite possibly will ex- 

1 the space limitations of CAJ. Further 


reports will follow. 


has been collecting information on 


subject seems 























Letters to the Editor 


SIR 

Last summer I had the good fortune to 
secure a Dutch-sponsored scholarship to 
attend the Fifth 
Rijksbureau vor Kunst historische Docu- 
mentatie at The Hague. The course of 
study was limited to three weeks, from 
July 27-August 16, and attended by forty 
from different countries 
The lectures were given in English. The 
schedule was arranged so that the 


Summer Session of the 


persons eleven 
day- 
light hours were spent in museums and on 
excursions to see the art centers of Hol 
land. This program was followed by eve 
ning related to the 
Occasional morning lectures preceded half 
day trips. 

Each student was housed with 
family for bed and breakfast 
dinner were taken by the group wherever 
Within the 


the time was care- 


lectures excursions 


a Dutch 
Lunch and 
we happened to be short 
duration of the course 
fully budgeted so that as many museums 
and private collections as possible could 
be studied, resulting in a long day but a 
profitable one. The comradeship of other 
art history students « 


and interests contributed greatly to the 


ft various backgroun is 


enjoyment of traveling around together in 
a comfortable bus. The exchange of ideas 
among the students and the personal in 


terest of each instructor to give the stu- 
dents the maximum information was very 
rewarding 

The Netherlands Institute for Art His 
tory 1s 


Hague, close to 


the Mauritshuis. It is of 


situated at The 


great interest 
as you know, to all art history students 
and especially to those interested in Dutch 


Art. The 


visiting 


lectures were given there. Each 


student was taught how to use 


the library. Its cross index system 


of its kind 


unique 


is consulted by people from 


all over the world. The years of careful 
research to build the library would cet 
tainly impress young art historians as to 


the usefulness of well documented repro 


ductions. 


This course of study, including travel 
within Holland, bed, board and tuition 
is under $100. Because it is a three week 
course it can be planned with a summer's 
trip abroad. If there are any potential his- 
torians of Dutch art belonging to the 
College Art Association who would care 
to write me for further details, I will 
be delighted to try and answer their ques- 
tions and supply them with information. 
I was enthusiastic about my experiences 
at The Hague and, through you, hope to 
pass along my discovery to others. 

In closing I should like to suggest that 
this Institute of The Hague would be 
extremely grateful for any illustrated ma- 
terial, cata- 
any reference material; for every- 


sales catalogues, museum 
logues 
thing sent would be carefully mounted and 


documented for use of art 


historians 
I have the assistance of the Dutch 
Embassy in mailing such packages since 
their contents would serve an educational 
purpose. As a volunteer worker for the 
Institute I hope to hear from potential 
Dutch art students and hope that this plea 


abroad 


for research material will not go unan- 
swered 
DOROTHEA POHLMAN MICHELSON, 
Docent 


National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C 


IR 


You may be interested in the seminar on 
TV and Art held at Cornell 
University last March. I can give you a 
brief ny own observations and 


Education, 


report of 


conclusions 

Last seminar decided to take 
positive action to get good TV art pro- 
grams on the air rather than complain 
about those which were advocating copy- 


year the 


ing. This year’s seminar was planned to 
encourage more art educators to be pre- 
pared for any offered 
This meant that they had to have 
the “know-how 


time on the air 
them 
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During the seminar, members heard 
from art educators experienced in TV, 
from directors, producers and from Charles 
Siepmann, one of the most outstanding 
authorities on educational television. They 
saw color television, live shows in studios, 
and kinescopes of art programs and dis- 
cussed the strengths and weaknesses, and 
the production problems involved. They 
received a TV bibliography plus lists of 
all the art programs being aired that the 
efforts of two members could locate. 

Basic conclusions which I got from 
the seminar were: 


1. That television is a force in our times 
which can be good or bad accord 
ing to the way it is used. 

2. It is very important for the TV art 
educator to know what he believes 
and why he wants to use TV. His 
aims determine progratn format and 
content. Producers find educators un 
sure of their own goals. The pres 
sures and the close-ups of TV reveal 
any pretense so it is important that 
what the educator believes is so 
much a part of him that he can act 
almost intuitively, e.g. demonstra 
tion, or showing how to do some 
thing one way is a natural pitfall 
in television. The art educator who 
really respects the ability of the child 
to make decisions and express ideas 
in his own way, will be less apt to 
make this error. 

3. Television magnifies and intensifies 
both “good’’ and “bad’’ teaching 
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Therefore, the philosophy of the SiR 


educator is extremely important 


be more visual, hold an audience 


Television is considered a natural 
medium for the art educator. His un- 
derstanding of visual impact, his 
knowledge of design, his easy manner 
developed in teaching in a free situa- 
tion all contribute toward his suc. 
cess in television. He has a supply 
of material which is natural for pro- 
gramming since it is visual. Audij- 
ences are asking for art—they want 
to discover and develop that personal 
uniqueness, to find an opportunity 
for emotional expression, and to use 
leisure time constructively 
Art is a natural for educational tele- 
vision because, fortunately, the audi- 
ence, which looks at TV as a 
medium for recreation, considers art 
recreation rather than education 
The passivity and the conformity of 
thought, which are the threats of 
television can be counteracted by 
creative art education 
Art educators are anticipating in- 
reased use of in-school television 
and of commercial time paid for by 
organized groups of benefactors, in 
which art programs will be broad- 
ist to select interest groups rather 
than mass audiences. 
They feel, too, the importance of 
building an audience for creative art 
expression, just as an audience was 
mnce created for the ‘soap opera 

FRANCES WILSON 

Secretary, TV Committee 

Committee on Art Education 


The Middle East Institute is preparing 
4. Television teaching is not classroom for publication an annual Survey of Re- 
teaching. It has to be paced faster, search in Progress on the Middle East 


All those currently engaged in research 


that is free to leave, be simpler and on the Middle East are urged to submit the 
clearer because of the lack of inter following information: mame, address, 
action with pupils and of the oppor topic of investigation, sponsoring organiza- 
tunity to rephrase or elaborate on tion (if any), estimated date of comple- 
points that are not getting across. The _ tion, and pertinent comment on the nature 


teacher must be dynamic and a good _ of the research, sources being used, etc 
visual subject (which does not mean 
a Marilyn Monroe or an Eddi 


Fisher). 


HARVEY P. HALI 


The Middle East Institute 


1761 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C 
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Obituary 


GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL—1887-1954 





GEORGE HAROLD EDGELI 


For more than a quarter of a century at 
Har 
tory le tures of George Harold I lg 1] d 


series of brilliant, facile expositions of the 


er : 
ard, students flocked to the art his 


y 


levelopment of the hne arts from early 
Christian beginnings until our time. This 
was approximately the period in which the 


Fogg Museum was training a generation 
t teachers, connoisseurs and art histor 
ians, many of whom have become this 
ountry’s leading museum administrators 
and curators, Yet from my own personal 
experience I can testify that the average 
Harvard undergraduate of the time was 
almost totally unaware of the existence of 
the brilliant specialized group at Fogg of 
of its significant future. The average sci 
ence, literature or government major, if hé 


considered distributing his studies in the 
arts at all, would almost certainly have 
chosen the highly popular “Fine Arts 1d 
course given by Edgell 


Though his long career included honors 
for many other things, it was this grand 
panoramic glimpse that he gave to dec- 
ades of ‘‘philistines” that came back to 
him most in touching reminders even up 
to his death this summer. Wherever he 
might travel, businessmen, physicians, en- 
gineers would come up to him introduc- 
ing themselves as former students who re- 
membered his contagious enthusiasm for 
the fine arts. It is the kind of living me- 
morial he would have preferred. 

George Harold Edgell, at the time of 
his death in June, had been director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for 19 
years. He was at the height of one career 
when he left Harvard to take on another, 
for his University had honored him with 
successive promotions to full professor, 
and he was also Dean of the Faculty of 
Architecture, and Overseer. In 1913 he 
gave the first course on Central Italian 
Painters ever to be offered in an American 
University, and in various later years he 
was Exchange Professor at the University 
of Paris and Visiting Professor to the 
American Academy at Rome. 

Of his many enthusiasms for other cul- 
tures, his deepest and most exuberant was 
for that of Italy. From his first visits there 
as a student, through his many later trav 
els, the grandiose magnificence of Italy 
and her past enthralled him, and gave 
zest to his lectures that brought the Ren- 
aissance alive. His favorite city was Siena, 
and his “History of Sienese Painting” in 
1949 is the contribution of his scholar- 
ship, a volume closer to his heart than 
his earlier books on architecture. 

Before his coming to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts he had for years been 
a Trustee of that institution, and a mem- 


ber of its Committee for the Museum 
When he came to serve it first as Curator 
of Paintings and later as Director, he 
brought an intimate knowledge of the 
workings and the problems of this, one of 
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the truly great museums of the world. 
Probably the greatest achievement of the 
Boston Museum during his directorate 
were the quality and scope of its acquisi 
tions in many fields. The fact that neither 
he, nor any man, could be thoroughly 
conversant with the numerous departments 
of art represented in the collections did 
not deter him in the least in backing up 
the recommendations of a distinguished 
staff with zest and skill. 

This enthusiasm was a contagious at 
tribute of his life, and enabled him t 
carry on his travels to the Orient, to 
Egypt, and frequently to Europe with the 
same gusto with which he loved to hunt 
and fish. In these, as in so much else, he 
was both vocal and literate. In fact a 
small volume about an ardent hobby, “The 
Bee Hunter,’ intended originally to be 
privately printed as a gift to friends, was 
so widely publicized both here and abroad 
and so well received that he half-humor 
ously predicted that he would probably 
go down in history as a bee hunter rather 
than as an art authority. He was, to an 
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unusual degree, modest about his talents 
as a writer, yet few authors have exceeded 
the simple, communicative warmth of his 
Boston 
logue of an exhibition 
can Art 
He was honored by his own University 
in 1948 with an honorary degree. Harvard 
called him a “stimulating teacher and his- 
torian of art, now the successful director 
of a great museum.” 
his broad international in- 
terests, he was an early supporter and 
ofhcial of UNESCO. After his death that 
memorialized him, in part: 
His loss will be regretted by all those 
who knew his cheerful spirits 


introduction to a Museum 


cata- 
“Sport m Ameri- 


a volume now out of print. 


Because of 


organization 


his wide 
capacity to 
response to 


knowledge and his unusual 


awaken in others a those 
causes and treasures which he valued and 
which he helped others to appreciate.” 

Of these causes and treasures none was 
loser to him than the museum he served 
so long. 


William Germain Dooley 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


MEETING OF THE MIDWESTERN 
COLLEGE ART CONFERENCE 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Midwestern College Art Conference was 
held on the campus of Indiana University 
in Bloomington, on October 28, 29 and 30 
Simultaneously, the members of the Ameri 
can Society for Aesthetics, many of whom 
are also members of the MCAC, held theit 
assizes in contiguous rooms. 

The first session for both groups was a 
joint affair, presided over by Newton P 
Stallknecht, Professor of Philosophy at 
Indiana University. The papers read in 
cluded ‘ ‘Ash Can’ versus ‘Modern’'—Th 
Armory Show Reconsidered,” in which 
Charles Hirschfeld (Michigan State) traces 
the origins of the current strength of th 
modernist (i.e., “non-socially minded’’) 
painters; ‘John Ruskin on the Pathetic Fal- 
lacy, or How a Moral Theory of Art May 
Fail,” a discussion of a fundamental aes 


thetic principle by Bertram Morris (Colo 


) SOME 


Historical aspects of the 
Aesthetics of 


John Al 


space as an 


Space,” in which 
ford (Middlebury) examines 
and as symbol; and finally, ‘The 
Natural and the Real 
n Terminology,” 


abs« lute 
Some Observations 
n in which Otto Brendel 
(Indiana) states that the standard vocabu- 
be under- 


lary of art needs t 


stood both in terms of accepted 


criticism 


eanings 


and of changing types of visual experience 
All subsequent discussion sessions by 
the two groups were separate. A brief ac- 
unt of the MCAC panel meetings fol- 
lows 


[he afternoon session of October 28 was 


ted to a consideration of the function 


of the University museum; it was presided 
yver by H. Harvard Arnason (Minnesota) 
Jean-Paul (Michigan) 
the history and growth of the museum at 


Allen Weller (Illinois) 


( 


Slusser described 


his University 
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discussed the organization and problems of 
the big annual exhibition of American 
paintings for which his department is re- 
sponsible. Ivan Majdrakoff (Minnesota) 
stressed the activity of the museum in re- 
lation to specific teaching requirements as 
well as general community interests, while 
Vernon Bobbitt (Albion) treated the iden 
tical question from the standpoint of the 
small college 

The Friday morning session, presided 
over by Otto Brendel, was devoted to the 
reading and discussion of various papers in 
the field of art history. Robert B. Hawkins 
(Colorado) discussed the relation between 
Oriental art and contemporary artistic ex 
pression. A plea for a return to the proper 
sentiment im art criticism 

Philip Fehl (Nebraska) 
Taylor (Chicago) discussed the 
Italian while a 
first-hand description of present-day Nor 
wegian art and art criticism was given by 
Campbell Crockett (Cincinnati) 

“The Artist as Student’’ was the 


meaning of 
was made by 
Joshua ¢ 


significance of Futurism, 


theme 
of a prolonged examination and discussion 
on the part of six speakers and a large and 
responsive audience. The meeting was con 
ducted by Rupert Kilgore (Illinois Wes 
leyan). Anselm Strauss (Chicago, Sociol 
ogy) presented facts and figures concerning 
Shirley Eliason 
(Iowa) defined the good art teacher from 


the artist's recruitment 
the standpoint of the student, anticipating 
David Smith's rejoinder on “What makes 
a Student Good ?’’. John Walley (Illinois 
in-Chicago) discussed the importance of 
in the training of the artist, and 
Reginald Neal ( Mississippi ) presente 1 the 


design’ 


question of the visiting artist 
The Saturday 


Theodore Bowi« 


meeting, with 
(Indiana) in 
given over to a consideration of Robert J 
artist. The 
Flaherty, Mary Mainwaring 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Films), George 
Rickey (Indiana) and Munro 


(Cleveland each of whom in 


morning 


Cnarge was 


Flaherty as creative 
included Mrs 


speakers 


Thomas 
Museum ) 
turn treated the question from a personal 
professional and an esthetic 


artist point 


of view 


The papers read at the ASA meetings 
included the following: Thursday after- 
noon William S. Minor (West 
Virginia), Chairman. Speakers: F. David 
Martin (Bucknell): “Unrealized Pos- 
sibility in the Aesthetic Experience.’ Law- 
rence L. Haworth (Purdue): ‘The Nature 
of Aesthetic Criteria.” George Beiswanger 
(Georgia State College for Women): “Art 
as a Radical Particularity.’’ Friday morning 
session: Justus Bier (Louisville), Chair- 
man. Speakers: Andrew P. Ushenko (In- 
diana): ‘Pictorial Rotation and Levitation 
in the Art of Tintoretto.’’ Virgil C. Ald- 
rich (Kenyon): “Mr. Ushenko’s Concep- 
tion of the Dynamics of Art.’’ Douglas N. 


session 


Morgan (Northwestern): “Icon, Index 
and Symbol in the Visual Arts.” Walter 
Abell (Michigan State): ‘Psychological 


Aspects of the Psycho-Historical Theory of 
Culture.’ Friday afternoon session: Milton 


C. Nahm (Bryn Mawr), Chairman. 
Speakers: Lucius Garvin (Maryland): 
‘“Emotivism, Expression and Referential 


Meaning.”’ Holcombe Austin (Wheaton): 

Are Some Arts by Nature Higher than 
Others?” Thomas Munro (Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art): “Do the Arts Progress ?’’ 
Saturday morning session: A Symposium 
on the Theory and Practice of Literary 
Walter Gotshalk (Illinois), 
Chairman. Speakers: Harold Whitehall 
(Indiana). Elder Olson (Chicago). 

Che traditional banquet, held on Friday 
evening at the Bloomington Country Club, 
was a joint affair, at which the principal 
speaker was Lester Longman, in his capac- 
ity as retiring president of the ASA and 
Founding Father of the MCAC. His theme 
was ‘Neo-Idealism.”’ David Smith reported 
on his recent activity as U. S. representative 
at the International Plastic 
Arts in Venice 


Criticism. 


Congress of 


In conjunction with the meeting of the 
two societies, Indiana University prepared 
a Flaherty Film Festival in which Louisi- 
ana Story, Man of Aran, Moana of the 
South Seas and Nanook of the North were 
shown. Also arranged were a number of 
special exhibits, including a one-man show 

(Continued on page 184) 














COLLEGE PRINTS 
A Travelling Exhibition 


C ollege Prints, 1954, an exhibition of college faculty and student print- 
making in the United States was sponsored by the Art Department and 
College Art Club of Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. The exhibition 
was first shown at Butler Art Institute in Youngstown during May 1954, 
Following the initial showing the exhibition went on tour of colleges and 
museums including The Akron Art Institute, Bradley University, Immaculate 
Heart College in Los Angeles, University of Colorado, Lawrence College, and 
Columbia Museum of Art in South Carolina. 

The Jury of Selection was composed of three members of the Youngstown 
College art faculty, David P. Skeggs, Head of Department, Jon Naberezny, 
and George Elwell. Mr. George D. Culler, Director of the Akron Art Insti- 
tute acted as Jury of Award and made recommendations for purchase. 

Prints receiving purchase awards by Youngstown College include Rob- 
ert C. Smith’s Blue Shapes, a color linocut; Patricia Friel’s The Washing 
of the Feet, a tapestry-like serigraph; Sidney Shapiro’s Tattooed Man, a 
very freely expressed lithograph. A serigraph by Mary Sherotsky entitled 
Still Life, Herbert L. Fink’s very sensitive lithograph Two Women Washing, 
and Harry Brorby’s color intaglio E/) Dia De Los Muertos were also purchased, 
as were Lee Chesney's Falling Cock, an intaglio, and Rudy O. Pozzatti’s flam- 
boyant color woodcut Venetian Sun. Butler Art Institute made two purchases 
from the exhibition: Harland Goudie’s intaglio Eating and Drinking and 
Arthur Flory's textural woodcut Dune Pattern. 

A numerical analysis of College Prints, 1954 reveals that it is comprised 
of 33 faculty members and 44 students representing 29 colleges and universi- 
ties from 17 states. Purchase awards went to 6 faculty and 4 students. 

Practically every known printmaking process is included in the show with 
wide interest in experimentation clearly visible. Color prints are particularly 
popular and definitely outnumber the black and white entries. Of the processes 
represented there are 8 lithographs, 17 relief prints (woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, and linocuts), 43 prints involving metal plates (21 of which are in- 
taglios), and 18 serigraphs. 

Several colleges, already famous for their graphic workshops, tend to 
dominate some sections of the show. The impact of Mauricio Lasansky at 
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Upper: Paut JONES (Art 
Department, UCLA), Sus- 
pension, Soft ground etch 
ing with aquatint 


Center: SEONG Moy ( Visit 
ing Instructor, Smith Col 
lege ), Dancing Girl, color 
wood engraving. From art- 
ist’s illustrations for Li P 


Lowe HARRY BRORBY 

(Student University of 

lowa). El Dia de los Muer- 
Color intaglio. 
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Iowa for example, is to be felt not only among his present group of out- 
standing students (two received purchase awards) but also former students 
now teaching elsewhere. Lee Chesney, now in charge of Illinois’ Graphic 
Workshop, is carrying on the Iowa tradition, as is John Paul Jones at UCLA 
and Philip Wigg at Bowling Green State University, and others. 

Among the most impressive woodcuts in the exhibition is Helen by 
Douglas Denniston from Colorado Woman's College. Tom Salvatore Fri- 
cano, a student at the University of Illinois, is represented by a very large 
luminous color woodcut, Kissed By Her Lover. 

Alchemists #2 by Arthur Deshaies from Indiana University is both 
technically and aesthetically praiseworthy. It is the only wood engraving in- 
cluded in the exhibition and one of the most impressive prints in the show. 

From the limited number of lithographs entered, one might conclude 
that very little experimental work is being done with that process in our col- 
leges. The one exception seems to be Sidney Shapiro of Indiana University 
whose Tattooed Man is one of the boldest statements submitted. Glen Alps 
of the University of Washington in his large color lithograph, Mirage, indi- 
cates his love for textural variations and subtle form relationships. 

A great number of prints submitted had either personal fantasy or 
surreal content. In this vein could be mentioned The Mime by Wendell 
Black of the University of Colorado, a beautifully organized drypoint and 
the majority of the intaglios from Iowa 

Outstanding prints involving metal plate processes include those by 
Philip R. Wigg (Bowling Green State University), Fred Brian (Illinois 
Wesleyan University), Robert E. Beaven (Indiana University), Michael 
Whitaker (Oklahoma A&M), Sandra Krasne (Sarah Lawrence College), 
Mauricio Lasansky and Donn Steward (State University of Iowa), B. M. Jack- 
son (University of Illinois), and William Wondriska (Yale University). 

Serigraphy seems a particularly popular print process for many college 
workshops and many outstanding examples were submitted. Some of the 
serigraphs stand up well against other processes where freedom of glue, 
tusche, and transparent inks aid in bringing the method to a fine arts level. 
Particularly noteworthy is the work of Sister Mary Corita, I.H.M., of 
Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles and her ambitious students. Other 
good examples came from Ohio State University where the work of Charles 
Dietz is outstanding. 

It is apparent from this and similar exhibitions that a large number of 
contemporary printmakers are working in colleges and universities. 
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News Reports 


PERSONNEL 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS- 
Daniel Longwell of Neosho, Missouri, 
former Time, Inc. executive and book pub- 
lisher associated with Doubleday & Com- 


pany, has been installed as president of 


the AFA. Mr. Longwell succeeds Thomas 
Brown Rudd, president of Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute in Utica, New York, 
who served as president for the past two 
years. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berke- 
ley—Esteban Perez Vicente is serving as 
visiting professor of art, filling the vacancy 
left by Professor Kyle Morris 
presently on leave to assist in the organi 
zation of an Institute of Advanced Art 
Studies for writers, painters and musicians 
at New York Unive rsity. 


Morris is 


DUKE UNIVERSITY—Professor Ransom 
R. Patrick has been appointed head of the 
Department of Aesthetics, Art and Music. 
He succeeds the late Katharine E. Gilbert 
Mr. Patrick is secretary of the American 
Society for Aesthetics and formerly was 
head of the Department of Art and Archi- 
tecture, Western Reserve University 

Dr. Elizabeth R. Sunderland has been 
awarded the Légion d’Honneur by the 
French government for her research and 
excavation of the abbey church at Charlieu 


JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL—Mr 
John W. Taylor, watercolorist, was guest 
instructor at the school during October 
Advanced students studied outdoor paint- 
ing in gouache and transparent water color 
with him 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Recent 
graduates of John Herron Art School, Al- 
bert Miller and Donald Robertson, received 
assistantships for the year in the fine arts 
department 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
CAMPUS—Mr. Roland Ginzel has joined 
the teaching staff in art. Mr. Ginzel is a 
graphic artist with his M.F.A. in etching 
from the University of Iowa. During the 
winter of 1950-51, he studied etching at 
the Slade School, University of London. . . . 
At the last national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Professor Har 
old B. McEldowney, head of the depart- 
ment of architecture and art on the Chicago 
campus, was appointed to serve on the 
Committee of Awards and Scholarships. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Ronald 
Wagner comes from the University of 
Iowa to join the faculty as instructor in 
art. . . . Professor Clifford Amyx will de- 
vote the year to painting and research while 


Pa 


on sabbatical leave in California. 


OHIO WESLEY AN—Edward Wolfley has 
been appointed to the staff at Ohio Wes- 
leyan. He completed work for his Master's 
Degree at Illinois University. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Miss Barbara Fitz- 
williams, graduate of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, has been 
named director of the Junior Center of 
Arts 


SMITH COLLEGE—Miss Mary Bartlett 
Cowdrey, assistant director of the Museum 
of Art, has been acting director during the 
first-semester leave of absence of the direc- 
tor, Henry-Russell Hitchcock, who is pre- 
paring. an exhibition of Latin American 
architecture for the Museum of Modern 
Art. Miss Cowdrey is a graduate of the 
New Jersey College for Women. Before 
coming to the Smith College Museum of 
Art in 1949, she was associated with the 
Brooklyn Museum, New York Historical 
Society, and the Harry Shaw Newman 
Gallery in New York City 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Michael G 
Frary of the staff of the Witte Memorial 
Museum, San Antonio, has been appointed 
assistant professor in painting and de- 
sign. Hiram D. Williams, formerly on the 
art faculty of U.S.C., has been appointed 
assistant professor in art-education. Doris 
M. Coulter has been appointed instructor 
in art-education. Luis E. Eades, formerly 
of the faculty of the Escuela Nacional de 
Bellas Artes of Honduras, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in drawing and design 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WO 
MEN—Kenneth B. Loomis, director of 
the art department, has returned to his post 
after a year’s leave of absence. During 
the year he was visiting professor of art 
at the University of Georgia while Lamar 


Dodd was in Europe. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT—Alan 
Gowans became director of the Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum of the university in July 
1954. Mr. Gowans was formerly assistant 
professor of art history at Middlebury 
College. Mrs. Margit Holzinger is curator 
of exhibits and Mrs. Lois Graffam, cura- 
tor of art. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Boyer Gonzales, formerly of the University 
of Texas art department, has accepted ap 
pointment as director of the School of 
Art at the university. 


Editor Henry Hope served on the U. S$ 
delegation to UNESCO at the Montevideo 
Conference held during November and 
December. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—New 
staff members of the arts department are 
E. Frank Bach from Central State Colleg« 
at Ellensburg, Washington, teaching art 
education; Louis Weinberg from the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, teaching sculpture; James 
A. Schinneller from the University of lowa 
Professor Dean J. Meeker is on a semester's 
leave and will do research work in serig 
raphy. Professor Harvey K. Littleton is 
also on a research leave and is doing work 
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in ceramics. Miss Toshiko Takaezu, from 
Cranbrook Academy, is teaching the ceram- 
ics courses during the fall semester 


Prof. Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy of 
Smith is visiting lecturer at WELLESLEY 
this year, replacing Sydney Freedberg who 
is working on a new book in Florence be- 
fore taking up his new duties at Harvard. 


REGIONAL 
JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL 


Antreasian, 


Garo 
instructor, designed a large 
Zodiac now being executed in terfazzo in 
the floor of the entrance lobby of the new 
$250,000 observatory at Butler University. 
He recently completed murals on Indiana 
Landmarks for the reception room of radio 
station WFBM in Indianapolis 


works owned by North 
Carolinians is in preparation by the STATE 
ART GALLERY, Raleigh, N.C. An ex- 


hibition in connection with this project was 


An index of 


a gallery lecture by Ransom 


ypened by 
atrick of Duke University. 


P 
ART IN COLLEGE COLLECTIONS 
ALBION COLLEGE—A gift of Steuben 


glass has been made to Albion College by 
the Corning Glass Works. 


SMITH COLLEGE—The Smith College 
Museum of Art has recently received Mag- 
nesium Plant, an academic abstract painting 
by the 25 year old San 
William Morehose, as a gift from the San 


Francisco artist, 


Francisco Smith College Club 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Hull Fleming Museum—The 


Robert 
museum has 
recently acquired the following accessions 
Portrait of Anna Seward by George Rom- 
ney; Oueen Esther before King Ahasuerus 
Flemish tapestry dating about 1500; desk 
with figure of Atlas, bronze, 
Andrea Riccio, ca. 1490; 17th 
replica of the Borghese Warrior 


accessory 
school of 
century 
by Stefano Maderna; a group of some fifty 
sculpture and 


Henry 


pieces of pre-Columbian 


from the collection of 


ceramics 


Schnakenberg 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
of African sculpture, part of th 
collection of the late 
Linton, eminent Yale anthropologist 
been presented to Yale by Mr. and 
M. The gift 
examples of sculpture in different materials 
from various parts of Africa, notably, an 


Thirty two pureces 
privat 
Professor Ralph 

ive 
Mrs 
Osborn 


James in 


antelope mask from the French Sudan 


Poro mask, decorated with iron ornament 


from Liberia; a carved equestri 


from Nigeria, as well as a female figure 
mask top from the same area 
Congo 1s represented by a mask f1 the 
Bapende tribe, a large fetish fig 
the Basonge tribe, and one of t 
notable the collection 


examples in 


Mendicant bowl from the Baluba t 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—An important 
collection of works, dating 
Middle Ages to the 18th Centur has 


been given by Baroness Cassel van Doorn 
of New York City to the department 

fine arts on permanent loan. It numl 

close to one hundred objects and includes 
chests, cabinets and armoirs, lectern 
tables, chairs and benches made in Fran 

Italy, England and Holland. The collection 
includes a canvas by Sir Henry Raeburn 
R.A., representing Robert Colt 
wife, Lady Grace. . . . The department has 
recently purchased two paintings for its 
permanent collection: Charles Il at Ben: 
diction by Pedro Ruiz Gonzalez, and the 
Larimer Avenue Bridge by John Kane. The 


former is signed and dated 1682, the latte: 


we 
and his 


was painted in 1932 and represents a 
Pittsburgh scene. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE announces th 


gift of a new building to house all the a 
of its art department from the 
Jewett family of Tacoma, frequent and gen 
erous benefactors of the College. Archite 
and site are in the process of being selected 
It is hoped that the building may be r 
for the fall semester of 1956 

The Wellesley 
College is very happy to announce several 
gifts of pictures: a Maclver, a Pereira, a 
Stamos and an Arp from Edgar Kaufmann 


tivities 


ady 


Farnsworth Museum of 


) 


\ 


EPORTS 





H ¢ 

in Aronson and a Seligmann from 
A B inen; an important Léger 
M d Child and a Matisse self-por- 
trait (pen) from an anonymous donor; a 
large Strozzi, an Anibale Carraci landscape 

XV-century School of Cologne panel 

Prof. Arthur K. Solomon of Cam.- 


EXHIBITIONS 


CALIFORNIA OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS to the large 


response, the college is expanding its pro- 


COLLEGE 
Owing 


gram of circulating exhibitions of student 
work. These exhibitions go to high schools 
and colleges throughout the west. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—For the first 
time since the inception of the department 
of fine arts, the permanent collection of 
paintings at the Carnegie Institute has been 
arranged with regard to school and chrono- 
Mr. Gordon B. Washburn, 


the department, has recently 


logical order 
of 

completed the redecoration and rehanging 
of the galleries, breaking the collection into 
the “Old Master” 


section, the Modern European School, and 


director 


three distinct sections: 
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the American art section. ... A major ex- 
hibition, ‘Genre Painting in Europe, 
1500-1900," was held October 14 to 
December 12. An illustrated catalogue with 
introduction by Gordon B. Washburn was 
published for the event. Pictures in the 
exhibition were loaned by many galleries 
and private individuals. . In October 
the department inaugurated a series of 
shows by Pittsburgh artists to be held dur 
ing the 1954-55 season, with a one-man 
exhibition of works by Charles Le Clair 
At the present time Mr. Le Clair holds a 
professorship and is head of the art de 
partment at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI 
VERSITY Library exhibited lithographs by 
Benton Spruance, November 1 through 30 


THE FOGG MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY held a special exhibition of 
Modern Prints and Drawings (October 27 
December 4) in honor of the appearance 
of Paul J. Sachs’ most recent book, Moderr 
Prints and Drawings, (N.Y. Knopf). Pic- 
tures illustrated in this book comprised 
the major part of the exhibition. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS held an ex 
hibition of paintings by Warren Doolittle 
and prints by Lee Chesney during Noven 

ber. Both men are members of the Illinois 
Art Faculty. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY—Major exhibition of the fall season 
was the ‘First Chicago Area Industrial 
Design Exhibit.” Held from October 11-30 
in the Metallurgical & Chemical Engineer 
ing Building foyers, the exhibition was 
opened with a lecture by Charles E. Whit- 
ney, publisher. The display brought to 
gether examples of the work of the 
Chicago area’s industrial designers. 


In October, KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
of New York, inaugurated a new second 
floor Gallery of American Art with an 
exhibition of American still life paintings 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


As part 
of the 25th Anniversary Program, the most 


extensive showing of the rnuseum’s collec- 
tion ever presented has been on view Octo- 
ber 20 through January 30. Approximately 
300 paintings occupy the first, second and 
third floor galleries. . . . Opening January 
19 will be the “Family of Man,” a com- 
prehensive exploration of photography’s 
achievements in recording human relations. 
Organized by Edward Steichen, additional 
editions of the exhibition will open 
simultaneously in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America 


SMITH COLLEGE Museum of Art is pre- 
senting nine exhibitions during the 80th 
academic year of the college. The winter 
season will include; January, “Joseph 
Wright of Derby,’ paintings and prints; 
February, “French 20th Century Prints,”’ in- 
cluding work by Léger, Dufy, Matisse and 

March, “New Designs by Roberto 
Marx, Brazilian Landscape Archi- 
tect,”’ circulated by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 


Picass« 


Burle 


[he Netherlands Embassy in cooperation 
SMITHSONIAN _INSTITU- 
TION Traveling Exhibition Service is cir- 
culating two exhibitions through the U.S. 
“Dutch Arts and Crafts” 
demonstrates the simple elegance and ex- 


1] 
ellent 


with the 


this winter 


characteristic of 
today’s Dutch household furnishings. Ap- 
proximately 350 objects of daily use are 
included. Dr. W. J. H. B. Sandberg, 
director of the Municipal Museum in 
Amsterdam, made the final selection. The 
second exhibition, ‘Building in the Nether- 
lands” demonstrates the blending of pro- 
traditional ele- 
Dutch postwar 
architecture. Work by the following archi- 
tects is represented: W. M. Dudok, J. J. P. 
Oud, Marius Duintger, F. P. J. Peutz, B. 
Merkelbach, P. Elling, A. C. Nicolai, and 
Marshall Miller 
fessor of planning at Columbia, has written 


craftsmanship 


gressive tendencies with 


ments characteristic of 


others. J associate pro- 


in introduction to the exhibition leaflet 

















NEWS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—tThe school 
of art announces a program of special ex- 
hibitions of work by artists in the Syracuse 
area, opening with recent paintings by 
Horace Clark. The exhibitions will be held 


in the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Center. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—A fall 
faculty exhibit included prints and paint- 
ings by Mr. Robert Marx, sculpture by 
Mr. Weinberg and Miss Marjorie Kreilick 


YALE’S ART GALLERY exhibited this 
fall a group of sculptures from Palmyra 
and Gandhara, dating from the first to 
the third centuries, A.D. Prepared by 
Lamont Moore, the exhibition's catalogue 
was prefaced by Professor Harald Ingholt 
of Yale's Department of Classics 


ARCHITECTURE ACROSS THE CUR. 
TAIN—The Polish Embassy has an- 
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nounced an exhibition of contemporary 
Polish architecture consisting of photo- 
graphs, plans and drawings, mounted on 
panels. It is available for loan exhibitions 
in the United States through 1955 and re- 
quests should be addressed to the Em- 
bassy’s Cultural Affairs Department. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS— 


The following awards to encourage excel- 
lence in critical writing on contemporary 
American art were presented at the 
annual meeting: the $250 prize for news- 
paper criticism to Dorothy Adlow, art 
critic of the Christian Science Monitor, 
tor her series of articles on conte mporary 


American art; the prize of $250 for maga- 
zine criticism to Henry McBride for four 
articles in Art News, together with a cita- 
tion for ‘well considered criticism, vitality 


and wit; and as a leading art prophet 





THe Lowe GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, MIAMI. FLORIDA 
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through the years”; honorable mentions in 
the field or magazine criticism to James 
Thrall Soby for two articles in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, to Otis Gage for gen- 
eral criticism in a series titled ‘““The Reflec- 
tive Eye” which appeared in Art Digest, 
and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., for four essays 
in American Artist titled “The Naked Eye 
and Personal Vision.” No award was made 
this year in the field of books and museum 
catalogs. Judges were James S. Schramm, 
collector and AFA trustee, and Dwight 
Kirsch, director of the Des Moines Art 
Center. 


Representative Howell's bill in Congress 
to foster a government art program has 
been blocked by a two-to-one subcommitte« 
vote in the House. It is hoped that the 
full committee will take the matter unde: 
consideration. (See pages 156-159.) 


Recently delegates from 44 countries unani 
mously approved an international conven- 
tion to preserve cultural treasures in war 
time. The compact, approved at the 
UNESCO meeting in the Netherlands 
aims at preventing looting and destruction 
of art in wartime. 


The new building of the WHITNEY 
MUSEUM was opened to the public on 
October 26, 1954. Architect Auguste L. 
Noel and decorator Bruce Buttfield, work 
ing closely with the staff, have created an 
outstanding example of museum architec- 
ture. Low gallery ceilings, entirely of glass, 
conceal two types of lighting; floors are 
resilient rockwood which absorbs 
and decreases fatigue; galleries are divided 
by free standing movable partitions with 
detachable wheels. The new Whitney 
fronts on New York City’s 54th Street, 
and is adjacent to the garden of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


sound 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 
announces the theft of an oil painting on 
paper board, Le Chirurgien, by Georges 
Rouault, size 18” «K 1114”. The oil was 
stolen from the gallery on Thursday, Sep 
tember 30, 1954. Anyone having informa 
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tion concerning this painting, is asked to 
telephone or wire collect to Mr. Martin 
Baldwin, Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada, Empire 3-4388. 


Representatives of about 40 of the nation’s 
prominent art schools attended the 1954 
conference of the NATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
PION OF SCHOOLS OF DESIGN, Oc. 
tober 16-18. Three New York schools of 
art and design were hosts to the conference 
delegates: Parsons School of Design, Pratt 
Institute Art School, and Cooper Union 
Art School. 


IGAS 


cinnati 


The Chicago Art Institute, Cin- 
Museum of Art, University of 
Minnesota Gallery, Achenbach Foundation 
at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, and the Boston Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, are now cooperating with 
IGAS in showing the originals of each new 
series as they are issued. 


J. C. Pritchard, noted British furniture 
designer, and director of the FURNITURE 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, spoke this fall at the Institute 
of Design, Harvard University and North 
Carolina State College. Pritchard discussed 
the influences affecting the design and 
character of furniture over the last 200 
years from the economic and social stand- 
point. He also explained the work of the 
Furniture Development Council and the 
performance tests which the council has 
developed. 


NEWSLETTER—The  College-Seminary 
Committee of the Catholic Art Association 
sponsors a monthly Newsletter which each 
month is published by a different member 
of the Association. The issue before us 
comes from Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, which has a lively art department 
headed by Sister Magdalen Mary. Sister 


Mary Corita who teaches various studio 
courses has been accorded national recogni- 
tion for her silk screen prints. History of 
art courses are taught by Professor Alois 
Schardt, formerly director of the National 
Gallery of Berlin. 
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Book Reviews 


World Geo-Graphic Atlas: A Composite 
of Man's Environment, edited and de- 
signed by Herbert Bayer, 368 pp., 
many ill., Chicago: Container Corpora- 
tion of America, 1953. $25.00. 


Eighteen years ago the Container Corpo- 
ration of America under its sensitive and 
far-sighted president, Walter P. Paepcke, 
published an atlas that surpassed anything 
done in the field by its approach, Layout 
and legends as well as the variation of 
maps were as excitingly chosen as if the 
world were an adventure story with dra- 
matic climaxes and nadirs of fertility and 
unproductiveness, industrialization and 
primitive husbandry, world domination and 
colonial serfdom. This Atlas was the first 
acknowledgment of a powerful trend to- 
ward visualization, away from the verbali- 
zation that had started with the Renais 
sance. And it also was the acknowledg- 
ment of a great responsibility toward the 
highest standards of design and craftsman 
ship carried by those who produce “visual 
wares. 

In the years since, the Container Cor- 
poration, with a consequent sense of dedi- 
cation to the proclaimed goal, followed up 
the publication of the Atlas with a poster 
design policy that made visual arts his- 
tory, and with the Design Conferences at 
Aspen, Colorado, where standards and re- 
sponsibilities are clarified and, one might 
say, purified. 

Now, as a visual climax to the life 
time philosophy of its president, the Con 
tainer Corporation of America has pub- 
lished a new World Geo-Graphic Atlas 
which is only in name related to the edi- 
tion of 1936. Actually it is not an Atlas 
at all in the sense in which we have come 
to understand the term. Atlas was a Titan 
condemned to support the earth on his 
shoulders, and the Container Corporation 
of America, or rather the editor and de- 
signer Herbert Bayer, have now volun- 


tarily assumed this burden. The whole 
world and its surrounding Universe are 
unrolled before the reader. Nothing, at 
least nothing the best informed layman 
could think of, is omitted. From the or- 
igin of the earth to the formation of moun- 
tains, and from comparative sizes and 
temperatures of planets to the names and 
movements of clouds and currents, the 
entire cosmogony of our surrounding air 
space is visualized in the first part. Geology 
and the principles of map projection in- 
troduce the reader to the physical actu- 
ality of his world. At a single glance one 
can see where mountains are highest and 
the sea deepest; how the climate of, say, 
Peoria, compares with that of Singapore; 
or how the cubic-feet discharge per second 
of the Amazon compares with that of the 
Rio Grande, and the area of Lake Su- 
perior (the largest in the world) with 
Lake Eyre in Australia. Soil, agricultural 
production, population distribution and 
color (which again cannot fail but make 
one extremely thoughtful about the white 
man’s unwarranted megalomania) are fol- 
lowed by transportation and communica- 
tion charts, and an extremely detailed 
break-down into economic production of 
the principal world staples, such as wheat, 
coffee, rubber, steel and many others. 
After 64 pages of this vast introduction 
come the actual maps, which, naturally, 
introduce North America first. If the 
reader wants to know the percentage of 
possible sunshine in Corpus Christi, the 
national income from farms, or locate the 
major fields producing natural gas, it is 
all there. Each of the 48 states is described 
by a few paragraphs that are masterpieces 
of conciseness and relevance. It makes 
one shudder to think what agonies of se- 
lection must have confronted the editor. 
With the genius only a non-professional 
geographer can possess, seemingly “un- 
scientific” detail is included as often being 
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most descriptive of a region, State mottos 
for instance (Washington: “Bye and 
Bye’), or the information that “Long 
Nines” cigars were made in Connecticut as 
early as 1801, are listed as of equal im- 
portance with area, population, first settle- 
ment, topography, economics, etc. This 
same system is followed throughout the 
world. And here the editor's laconic nut- 
shell summaries are often brilliant. Poland 
“Nation always is strongest when with- 
out land.” Greece: “Greeks use everything 
ably, give generously what they have 
made of it to world: Greek tobacco sold 
as Turkish, olive as French oil, Spartanism 
now known as Totalitarianism; democracy 
as Anglo-Saxon.”’ It takes not only superior 
knowledge but a fine sense of humor to 
condense a people’s fate into such lines. 

The conclusion of this monumental book 
is an index which at least for this re- 
viewer has an awe-inspiring completeness, 
listing 60,000 names and giving in the 
United States all places with a popula- 
tion exceeding 100 souls. 

Whether or not one accepts this new 
contribution to Atlas history enthusiastical- 
ly depends entirely on the approach. Any- 
one with an encyclopedic mind and an 
ecumenical outlook, cannot help but be 
uncritically enthusiastic about Herbert 
Bayer’s work. Where before excerpts from 
half a dozen entries in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica were needed to supply an ap- 
proximate picture of a country, it is now 
all on two or three pages. The overquoted 
“need for integration” has here material- 
ized into the first integrated world picture 
in the English language. 

But if one buys or borrows an Atlas 
with the specific intention of looking up 
a location or getting a purely topographi- 
cal picture of a land sector or a settlement 
district, this Atlas is a failure. For such a 
purpose the print is too small, the maps 
on much too large a scale and too gen- 
eral in character, and the paper and print- 
ing technique of the actual maps too cheap 
in contrast to the brilliant representational 
work on the explanatory pages. 

It all goes to show that even such a 
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limitless dedication as that which created 
this work meets with limitations. It was 
obviously impossible to provide both on 
an equal level: scientific and humanistic 
information and illustration on the one 
hand, and high-grade cartography on the 
other. 

For teachers in any given field, but par- 
ticularly for teachers in history, history of 
art, and all the humanities, it seems more 
important to have ‘a composite of man’s 
environment” as offered in Bayer's work. 
and it is for this reason that this book is 
recommended to college instructors with 
the greatest urgency and 
They will find in it a teaching aide that 
very soon becomes indispensable through 
its precisness and versatility 

SiByL MOHOLY-NAGY 
Pratt Institute 


enthusiasm. 


Ludwig Grote, Deutsche Kunst im 20. 
Jahrhundert, 64 pp. 65 pl. (6 in 
color), 22 text ill., Munich: Prestel 
Verlag, 1953. 


The author of .this invaluable little 
summary of German painting and sculp- 
ture of the past fifty years is the Director 
of the Germanic National Museum at 
Nuremberg. In the pre-Hitler times he 
presided over a small museum in Dessau, 
and when the Bauhaus group found them- 
selves no longer welcome at Weimar, he 
persuaded the Dessau authorities to invite 
them to reestablish themselves there. For 
a number of years Dr. Grote was thus 
on a plane of the most intimate friendship 
with Kandinsky, Klee, Feninger, Schlem- 
mer and the rest of this extraordinary 
group of artists. When Hitler dissolved 
the Bauhaus, modern art went under- 
ground (we forget that many did not 
choose to emigrate) and Dr. Grote be- 
came a courageous and active symbol for 
a movement that had ostensibly disap- 
peared. After the war, his was the critical 
voice most widely respected. 

From his office in Munich 
one is happy to say, by the American 
authorities—he organized superb exhibi- 
of the Bauhaus and Blue Rider 


supported, 


tions 
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groups. The catalogues of these shows 
are already collectors’ items, Other shows 
were developed for exhibition abroad, one 
of them for Lucerne in the summer of 
1953. The catalogue, Deutsche Kunst: 
Meisterwerke des 20. Jahrhunderts, quick- 
ly went out of print, but the demand for 
it persisted to such an extent that a more 
general book was certain of a welcome 
The present volume is the result, and its 
sale has more than met the most hopeful 
expectations. The plates are the same as 
those in the Lucerne catalogue, but a new 
section has been included for post-war 
work of painters like Baumeister, Werner, 
and Winter, and sculptors like Karl 
Hartung. The text is entirely new and the 
biographical summaries compiled by Leonie 
von Wilckens, have been brought up to 
date. Statements by artists have been added 

The new text is divided into sections 
each short but packed with information 
and fresh observations. Nineteenth century 
backgrounds are first surveyed, with em 


Millet and 


impact of 


phasis on the influence of 
Courbet, the belated 
sionism, the 
Marées 


Impres 
originality of Hans von 
(little appreciated outside Ger- 
many), the influence of Edvard Munch 
and Ferdinand Hodler, and the contribu- 
tion of magazines like Pan and Simplizis- 
simus, particularly in the spread of Art 
Nouveau style into Germany 
the work of the pioneer Expressionists 
Modersohn- Becker and Nolde the 
“Briicke” group is then discussed, first as 
such, then in terms of the individual! ar 
tists who composed it, with Kirchner re 
Kokoschka 
is properly considered apart, and his very 
individual 


Foll wing 


ceiving the major emphasis 


xpressionism is compared to 
Austrian Baroque in figure compositions 
and to Altdorfer and Danube-School paint- 
ing in landscape. A major section is de 
voted to the Blue Rider group, and a 
lesser one to Christian Rohlfs and the 
later work of Lovis Corinth. (1 might add 
that the Hitler people, confronted with 
the problem of Corinth’s extreme change 
of style, carved him in two by setting a 
date after which his work was proclaimed 


degenerate.) After an important section on 
the Bauhaus, again considered first as a 
movement and then in terms of individ- 
uals, shorter sections are devoted to Carl 
Hofer, to Otto Dix and the New Objec- 
tivity, and to Max Beckmann (who must 
be considered a major force in pushing 
American painting in an expressionist di- 
rection). The final sections take up the 
sculptors Barlach and Lehmbruck, post- 
war painting and the recent work of 
Marcks, Mataré, and younger men like 
Wimmer, Heiliger, Hartung and Uhl- 
mann. 

A few samples of Grote’s observations 
may be cited at random. Kirchner became 
interested in Negro art and the wood 
sculpture of the Palau islanders at exactly 
the same time (1904) as Vlaminck “‘dis- 
covered’ Negro art in Paris; yet this in- 
terest was already prefaced by his study of 
pre-Diirer Nuremberg as 
After Kirchner moved to 
Davos in 1917, where he ended his life 


woodcuts in 
early as 1898 
some twenty years later, his landscapes 
resembled Alpine painting 
of the time of Diirer. If Heckel suggests 
landscape of Joseph Anton 
Koch, Miller seems to have prolonged a 
kind of Daphnis and Chloe spirit in 
modern terms. In 1898 in Munich, Paul 
Endell prophesied the coming of a totally 
abstract art which would affect the soul 
of man like music. 


increasingly 


the romantic 


Several of the founders 
of the Blue Rider movement arrived in 
Munich at about the same time: Kandin- 
sky and Jawlensky from Russia in 1896, 
Klee from Bern and Kubin from Bohemia 
in 1898, while Marc, who was born in 
Munich, began his study there in 1900. 
Kandinsky's early 
by Grote the ‘ 
ing’ —relate to memories of 


called 
incunabula of abstract paint- 
Russia: of 
walls of icons in the churches, of Moscow 
at the 
peasant houses. In Kandinsky and the Blue 
Rider group the spirit of nineteenth- 
century Romanticism is evoked, whereas 


Improvisations 


sunset hour, of the decoration of 


Kirchner and Die Briicke provide a modern 
survival of Sturm and Drang. Delaunay’'s 
Orphic variation on Cubism in Paris was 
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a decisive influence on Marc, on Macke 
and even on Klee. In Marc it attains ‘the 
gleaming transparence of Gothic windows.” 
In Feininger, who was called to the Bau- 
haus in 1919, the space and transparence 
of Gropius’ architecture inspires new vi- 
sions of northern Gothic churches; yet 
Feininger’s seascapes call Casper David 
Friedrich to mind.. The impersonal ge- 
ometry of Oskar Schlemmer 
source in Diirer’s theoretical works on 
perspective and proportion; but it also 
reached back to the “primitive” flavor of 
Uccello in its combination of austerity and 
grace. “In Schlernmer the classic tradition 
of Swabia is renewed; the spirit of 
Hdlderlin and Schiller ennoble his art.” 
Max Beckmann’s extreme sensitivity was 
covered by a shield of arrogance (durch 
einen Panzer von Arroganz). In his early 
compositions the box-like space is closely 
allied to the art of late Gothic shrines 
The mew abstract art of Fritz Winter 
springs from contemplation of landscape 
and natural forms, and some of its spa- 
ciousness is a Memory-projection of several 
years’ imprisonment in Russia during the 
war. 

We have too few studies of modern Ger- 
man art in English. The best of them, 
long out of print, is Alfred Barr's cata- 
logue to the Museum of Modern Art ex- 
hibition of 1931. A translator of Grote’s 
new book would find a warm welcome 
among an American student public not up 
to the difficulties of the German language 
Such a translator ought, however, to be 
aware of the beautiful 
Grote’s writing. 


found a 


cadences of Dr 


S. LANE FAISON, JR. 
Williams College 


Note: 


Since writing this review the following 
publication has come to my attention: 
German Contemporary Art, Dokumente- 
Verlag, Offenburg in Baden, 1952 (106 
pp., profusely illustrated). This special 
issue of Documents: Revue mensuelle de: 


questions allemandes is published by the 
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Gesellschaft fiir iibernationale Zusam-. 
menarbeit. Sole American distributor for 
the eastern states is Wittenborn and Com- 
pany, New York. The issue contains twelve 
essays by as many authors on various as- 
pects of German art of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The arrangement roughly parallels 
that of Dr. Grote’s book, except that the 
coverage of recent art is more extensive 
and there are longer essays on Beckmann, 
Kokoschka and Macke. There are also 
sections on Modern Art in the Third Reich 
and Sacred Art. Grote’s essay, “From the 
Blaue Reiter to the Bauhaus,” is generally 
similar to the equivalent sections of his 
book, but in a different arrangement. 
While this series of essays makes a wel- 
come contribution to the bibliography in 
English, it naturally lacks the unity and 
cumulative effect of Dr. Grote's book. 
Furthermore, the translation leaves much 
to be desired. S.L.F. 


Lothar F. Zotz, Ewiges Europa: Urheimat 
der Kunst, 28 pp., 4 pl., 4 fig., Bonn; 
Ludwig Réhrscheid Verlag, 1953. 
This small pamphlet, with excellent 

illustrations and appropriate cover com- 

position, is the published text of an ad- 
dress by Professor Zotz of the University 
of Erlangen, before the Hugo Obermaier 

Society at Coblenz, in 1953. 

Professor Zotz presents a stimulating 
discussion of the art forms of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic in western 
Europe, with reference to the question of 
priority of art expression in this area. His 
major thesis is devoted to the view that 
art of the Late Glacial period in Europe 
exemplifies mankind’s first attempts in 
“Creative Art,” and can be examined as 
specific examples of the development of 
visual symbols. 

To clarify his main theme, the author 


examines the general definition of art 


phenomena, and notes the wide variation 
in meaning assigned to it by the several 
disciplines which utilize this term and 
He agrees with Liebermann that 
art is a demonstration of the ability to 


concept. 
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view nature with curious eyes, and to 
reproduce an impression of that view. 
However, he would add: what the artist 
feels is also expressed as art. 

Although both sculpture and graphic 
works are present in the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic, Professor Zotz points out there is 
no evidence for the priority of either 
medium. Also, the oldest art exhibits a 
gradation from naturalistic depiction 
through “fantasy” to complete abstraction. 
Therefore, a valid chronology based on 
these extremes is unrealistic. 

He suggests two lines of investigation 
may yield useful time-space divisions 
First, a consideration of the technical 
changes utilized to secure a three-dimen- 
sional effect may throw some light on the 
unanswered question of the experimental 
phase, which must have preceded the 
technical proficiency—so clearly demon- 
strated from the Aurignacian-Perigordian 
through the Magdalenian. These considera- 
tions may permit the recognition of art 
areas based on style changes. 

Secondly, he suggests the relationship 
between the artist, the art form, and the 
viewer may be profitably investigated. The 
Levant art of Spain is used as an example 
of a developed Palaeo-expressionism, in 
which the chief subject of art is Man, 
himself. This is not portraiture, however 
It is, instead, a unique style—developed 
to express moments of critical activity 
and emotion. It resulted in “parallelism” 
illy-united figures, in which 
the subject is—by degrees—modified to 
tules of pictorial composition. The result, 


and geometric 


the author believes, is a symbolism of 
activities. 

It is hoped this provocative contribution 
of Professor Zotz to the study of Palaeo 
lithic art and its relationship to all later 
art, will provide new incentives to those 
investigators interested in the history of 
art forms. If it opens up fresh vistas on the 
subject of depictive versus abstract art, it 
will, in the reviewer's opinion, have served 
a very useful purpose. 


THOMAS W, MATHEWS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Vilhelm Slomann, Bizarre Designs in 
Silks: Trade and Tradition, 270 pp., 
102 ill. (1 in color), Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1953. $12.00 cloth, 
$11.00 paper. 


In 1925, the Danish Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts obtained, from a manorial estate, 
a claret-coloured, gold-brocaded chasuble. 
In his description of this fabric, Mr. Vil- 
helm Slomann, then Director of the Mu- 
seum, describes the ornaments as consisting 
of realistic leaves and some conventional 
and some foreign floral motifs, but also 
having details which cannot be described 
by terms from the ordinary nomenclature 
of textile and ornament history. “They 
might be described as ‘stylized,’ ‘abstract,’ 
or perhaps ‘fantastic'—but it is impossible 
to determine from what factual basis they 
are abstracted, stylized or ‘created.’ ” 

In his attempts to classify this fabric, 
Mr. Slomann found kindred silk brocades 
which were identified as belonging to the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries. As to the 
point of origin of these textiles, there 
seems to have been a number of varying 
opinions but most authorities assigned 
them to Spain or Italy. Because of his 
conviction that these ‘bizarre’ designs 
could not be the work of European crafts- 
men, Mr. Slomann began the research 
which is carefully documented in the 
present book. 

The textiles which form the basis for 
this study were exhibited at the Danish 
Museum of Decorative Arts in 1935. 
Forty-five in number, they are presented in 
a series of fifty plates, impressive not 
only for the beauty and intricacy of the 
designs but for the clarity and detail of 
the photographs as well. Technical descrip- 
tions for fifteen of the fabrics are fur- 
nished by Sigrid Flamand Christensen. 

Five chapters comprise the main body of 
the work. Two of these are devoted to 
the many reasons why these textiles cannot 
be considered of either European, Islamic 
or Chinese origin. Indian design motifs 
and the impact of Indian culture on 
Europe at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury are dealt with in the third and fourth 
chapters, and the final chapter is devoted 
to the arguments for and against an Indian 
origin of the bizarre designs. 

“This study is not a systematic treat- 
ment of a single aspect of the art history 
of textiles; it ranges more freely, calling 
attention to Chinese silk patterns imitated 
on Ming porcelains and on the Dhamekh 
stupa outside Benares; to Indian em- 
broidered or painted hangings that have 
inspired sixteenth century designers of 
Turkish tile panels; and to Indian myths 
illustrated on Italian silks of the four- 
teenth-fifteenth centuries.’’ The bathing 
habits of the Indians and the resultant 
changes in European concepts of sanitation 
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are touched upon, as is the fashion of 
ruffs and pleating which also had its 
source in India. English political pamphlets 
and the records of the East India Company 
receive careful scrutiny. In all, the book 
is an impressive and exhaustive study, 
The text, buttressed by the fifty excellent 
plates and by direct quotations from the 
339 works listed in the bibliography seem 
Mr. Slomann’s 
pressed in his closing sentence 
origin of the 


belief as ex- 
‘That the: 
to be 
sought in India seems, on the whole, fairly 
well substantiated.” 
Roy GINSTROM 
University of 


to justify 


bizarre patterns is 
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Meeting of the Midwestern College Art Conference 


(Continued fy 


of David Smith’s sculpture, and exhibition 
of recent work by twenty American 
painters, selected by the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, and another of prints by fifteen 
American artists, chosen by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The attendance at all of the meetings and 
events was gratifyingly large. At the busi- 
mess meeting it was decided to accept the 
invitation of Northwestern University for 
another joint meeting of the two groups 
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in 1955. In accordance with practice, the 
Chairman of the host department becomes 
vice-president of the Conference in charge 
of all arrangements. This will be Thomas 
Folds. 

The officers for 1954 were: President, J. 
B. Smith (Hardin-Simmons) ; Vice-presi- 
dent, Henry Hope (Indiana); Secretary, 
Theodore Bowie (Indiana); Treasurer, 


Robert O. Parks (John Herron Art Mu- 
seum, Indianapolis). 














